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JAMES MELTON—One of America’s favorite 


tenors. First New York appearance at Roxy 
Theatre. Metropolitan Opera debut, 1942. 





MONDAY -JULY 1 tow , 


BING CROSBY—The beloved Bing of screen 
and radio has a distinct place in American 
music and in the hearts of millions of listeners. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


For the World’s Great Music by Today’s Great Artists 








For some of the grandest music you ever hope to hear, we invite 
you to tune in “The Telephone Hour” every Monday night— 
over the NBC network. It’s like having the world’s great artists 
give a gala performance in your home. 


LiLy Pons 
TORSTEN RALF 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
Bipu SayAao 
MAGGIE TEYTE 
BLANCHE THEBOM 
HELEN TRAUBEL 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
Juss! BJOERLING 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
BING CROSBY 
NELSON Eppy 
BENNY GOODMAN 
T1To GUIZAR 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
FRITZ KREISLER 
Oscar LEVANT 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
JAMES MELTON 
EzIo PINZA 


DONALD VOORHEES AND THE BELL TELEPHONE ORCHESTRA 


MONDAY -JUNE 17 MONDAY -JUNE 24 


BLANCHE THEBOM—Lovely mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan. Discovery followed her 


and composer. Made his first radio appear- 
singing at a ship’s concert while on vacation. 


ance at sixty-nine on ‘The Telephone Hour.”’ 


EVERY MONDAY 





DONALD VOORHEES—Talented conductor 
of the Bell Telephone Orchestra, long identi- 
fied with the great musical programs in radio 


NELSON EDDY—Star of screen, radio and the 
concert stage. Voted in 1945 “‘the best male 


singer regularly featured on the air.’ 


All appearances subject to chan 






Every Monday Night over NBC (See your local newspaper for time and statio 
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MORE 


SHORTCUTS and SAVINGS 
in FIGORE-WORK! 


ASK The Man Every 


Business Likes... 


This figure-specialist introduces the 
economies of first-time accuracy in figure- 
work, together with speediestand simplest 
operation. 

In 20 minutes—no more—with the 
Marchant Calculator and its 20 Points of 
Superiority, he can show you how to use 
these economies in the handling of pay- 
rolls, mark-ups, costs, profit or loss, or any 
other figuring. 

The services of this figure-specialist — 
and the priceless values of Today’s Highest 

Calculator Performance —are 


= as near as your telephone. 











GHENT SPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 








THIRATY-SIXTH VEAR 
Marchant Calculating Machine Com pany 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’S 


SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Readers Ask About 
Simplified Keyboard 
To the Editor: 


In the March issue of American Busi- 
Ness in the section pertaining to Modern 
Office Management we noticed a refer- 
ence to Dvorak’s Simplified Keyboard. 

We are wondering if you can give us 
detailed information concerning this sys- 
tem, or inform us where such informa- 
tion may be obtained. We are particu- 
larly interested in knowing how this 
system compares in efficiency with the 
keyboard commonly used. 
Frank Picket, manager, industrial re- 
lations department, Stanolind Oil and 
Gas Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


system 


To the Editor: 


We should appreciate information you 
could give us on the Dvorak Keyboard 
noted in the April issue of AMERICAN 
Business.—Metvin Gowpver, Plumbing 
Products Company, Boston. 


To the Editor: 


In the American Business of April 
1946 there is a reference to the Dvorak 
Simplified Keyboard system in which we 
are very much interested. Would you 
therefore forward us any available in- 
formation you may have on it?—Epwarp 
Jarre, assistant production manager, 
Precision Scientific Company, Chicago. 

GenTLEMEN: We are glad to enclose 
a clipping from an old issue of Amert- 
can Business which describes the Dvorak 
Simplified Keyboard and tells some of 
its advantages. 

We have one operator here in our office 








who uses the Simplified Keyboard ar 
reports it is very satisfactory. While \ 
have no figures on increased producti 


the operator reports increased speed, 
greater accuracy, and less fatigue. 

Both the Army and Navy have cor 
ducted tests on retraining operators for 
the use of the Simplified Keyboard, but 
we do not have records of the tests. 

If there is further informati: 
you need, we suggest you get in tou 
with Nellie Merrick, University 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, who teacl 
typewriting and is thoroughly acquainte:|! 
with all developments of its use. 


Lighting for Offices 


To the Editor: 


any 


We are making a survey of lighting 
our various offices with the thought 
mind of securing the type of light | 
suited to our needs. We are desirous otf 
securing literature on this subject t! 
might be of help to us. Can you give us 
a list of companies which have publisly 
articles on lighting? 

In the February 1946 issue of Am: 
can Business mention made of a 
booklet, “Recommended Practice of Of- 
fice Lighting,” as published by the 
luminating 
would appreciate it if you would let us 
know where a copy of this booklet mig! 
be secured.—H. B. Fisuer, assistant 
office manager, Talon, Inc., Mead: 
Pennsylvania. 


was 


Engineering Society. We 


Mr. FisHer: You may obtain a copy 
the lighting booklet from the Illuminatinz 
Engineering Society, 51 Madison Aven 
New York City. 
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inancing Sales 
F g Sal 
» the Editor: 
some months ago you had an article 
\merRicAN Business, pages 8 and 9, 
carding the amount of money it was 
essary to have for a manufacturer to 
-e on additional business. 
have forgotten the name of the in- 
idual writing this article and I am 
ible to locate it in my file so would 
preciate it very much if you would 
ul me a copy of the article-—-Wm. J. 
ster, vice president, Geo. D. Roper 
‘poration, Rockford, Illinois. 


Min. Foster: We believe the article is 
Vhat Does It Cost to Finance Sales?” 
ich appeared in our March 1945 issue. 


Wants Engraved Letterheads 


l» the Editor: 
several years ago you sent us the 
ne of a company in the East which 
plies engraved letterheads. We seem 
have lost your letter and since we 
sh to change our present letterhead, 
would appreciate your sending us 
vain the name of this eastern concern 
d any others you might recommend.— 
Lunp, Precision Parts Company, Ann 
vor, Michigan. 


Mr. Lunn: We believe the company 
to which you refer is the Nahm Photo- 
gravure Company, 352 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Producers of Manifold Forms 


lo the Editor: 

\s a subseriber to your publication, 
please put the writer in touch with a 
manufacturer of manifold invoice forms, 
me original and five copies together 
with a good functional register.—J. A. 
scuRAFEL, Wheels Inc., New York. 


Mr. Scuraret: The following com- 
sanies ajl manufacture manifold forms 
ind registers and all have New York 
Uarco, Ine. 5000 California 
\venue, Chicago 32; Standard Register 
Company, Dayton 1, Ohio; Moore Busi- 
ness Forms, Inc., 3000 Highland Avenue, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


Stock Control Plans 


lo the Editor: 

We are very much interested in ob- 
taining, if still available, one extra copy 
tf the article. “A Modernized Stock Con- 
rol Plan” in December 1945, used by 
Lehn & Fink Products Co. Also the 
wdall Industry's article “Simplified 
in for Materials Control” which ap- 
eared in the August 1944 issue. 

We are regular subscribers to Amert- 
\’ Bustness but are unable to locate 
ese issues.——-W. S. DimBiesy, office 

ager, Boston Wire Stitcher Com- 

4, Rast Greenwich, R. I. 


fices: 


Mr. Dimspiesy: We have sent a copy 
the December 1945 issue, but our 
ply of the August 1944 issue is gone. 
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Business functions faster 


The Dexigraph has brought to 
business another Remington 
Rand operating economy—the useof 
high-speed photography to copy re- 
cords in full or reduced size—confi- 
dentially in the privacy of your own 
office! 

With the simple and economical 
Dexigraph method, exact copies of 
any paper or document are being re- 
produced at speeds up to several 
hundred per hour. Statements, re- 
ports, correspondence, statistical in- 
formation and other material are 








easily Dexigraphed by any 
member of the office staff. 

Dexigraph completely eliminates 
the possibility of errors and the need 
to read proof or check for accuracy. 
If it’s Dexigraphed, it’s copied right 
and copied fast! 

Why not talk over the economies 
of business photography with one of 
ourspecialists? Longexperienced with 
record-keeping and record-copying 
methods, he can tell you what you 
can save with this modern develop- 





ment, and where. 


THREE Methods of Business Photography from ONE Logical Source 





Fibn-a-record 


For copying business records of 
all types on microfilm at high 
speed. Now available on lease 


or contract. tized paper. 


Photographic Records Division 


DEXIGRAPH 


papers or documents in full 
or reduced facsimile on sensi 


PORTACGRAPY 


Camera copies any business Makes contact prints of any- 


thing printed, written or drawn 
Uses sensitized paper, cloth or 
film 


Reminglon Rand 


Room 1633, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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h WHEREVER You co- 
: YOU SEE 


Burroughs machines are used extensively 
by the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago—one of thousands of banks 
listed as satisfied Burroughs users. 
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For more than fifty years, Burroughs has worked in close, 
continuous association with business men everywhere 
“ in helping them solve their figuring and accounting problems. 
f° se The experience gained through this long association 
explains, in part, Burroughs’ recognized ability to analyze 
office procedures and requirements . . . to make practical, 


é 
f J 4 
urroug fe, carefully-thought-out recommendations . . . to select, 


install and apply the machines and methods that provide 


IN MACHINES maximum accuracy and efficiency at minimum expense. 
IN COUNSEL This experience, plus Burroughs’ continuing program of new 
IN SERVICE machine developments to meet ever-changing business 


needs, is an important reason why you see Burroughs 
machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE » MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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He ANAC of ses 


Sharles Luckman replaces 
‘rancis A. Countway as president 
i Lever Brothers. Mr. Countway 
» retiring after 48 years with the 
mpany. He was one of America’s 
inghest paid executives. Luckman, 
nly 87 vears old, studied archi- 
but when 


ecture, he graduated 


trom University of Illinois, em- 


loyment for a young architect 
simply did not exist. He got a job 
selling soap, did well at it, at- 
iracted the attention of Pepsodent 
Company. At that time Pepsodent 
was “in Dutch” with most of the 
druggists because it was being 
used as a price football. It was 
suffering the same troubles which 
Lambert Pharmacal Company had 
experienced when Listerine became 
football 


Luckman used some of the meth- 


i. price years earlier. 
ods which had proved successful 
or Listerine, repaired Pepsodent’s 
fences. When Lever Brothers took 
wer Pepsodent, Luckman was 
uade president of Pepsodent, and 
ww becomes president of Lever 
Brothers. Who says there are no 
ipportunities for young men in 


uusiness today? 


Justin W. Dart, United-Rex- 
il Drug Company president, an- 
iounces purchase of the famed 
lexas Renfro Drug Stores con- 
isting of 19 retail units, a ware- 
iouse, and commissary. The Ren- 
0 chain was one of the most ag- 
gressive retail operations in Texas 
ud has handled Rexall products 
or many vears. Its founder, the 


June 1946 


late E. TT. Renfro who died in 
1934, was a member of the Rexall 
And 


little chains join big chains, to 


board of directors. thus do 


make the big chains bigger. 
Walter S. Gifford, president, 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, tells lis stock 
that the 


a record-breaking con- 


holders company is en- 
gaged in 
struction program which calls for 
the expenditure of $2,000,000,000. 
“If costs continue their upward 


will shall 


have to have some increases in tele 


trend, it mean that we 
phone rates,” he reported. In gen- 
eral, the trend of telephone rates 
has been downward for many vears 
as traffic increased to permit rate 
reductions. 

Capital Airlines, beginning 
June 1, oifered every-hour-on-thie 
Detroit 


Cleveland. Hourly departures will 


hour flights linking and 
leave Detroit at 6 a.m., Cleveland 
at 7 a.m., and every hour there 
after until midnight. Between mid 
and 6 there are two 


night a.m. 


flights. 


L. W. Baldwin’s death re- 


moved one of the first 
St. Louis. As 


Pacific Lines he built a great rail- 


citizens of 
chief of Missouri 
road system from streaks of rust, 
from badly managed properties ; 
he acquired more mileage, modern- 
ized the property, and became one 
of this generation’s outstanding 
His 


railroad executives. work in- 






creased the importance of St. 
Louis as a transportation center. 


He will be 


tory served by the lines. 


missed in every terri- 


Harold W. Burtness was re- 
cently elected president of Chicago 
Great Western Railway Company. 
He succeeds Patrick Joyce, who 
will move on to the chairmanship 
Burt 
k8 and, like several other 
Gurley of 
Santa Fe, Rock | 
Island, began lis career on the 
Within the 


vears the following railroads with 


of the executive committee. 
hess is 

railroad presidents, 
Farrington of 
, 


Burlington. past 2 


headquarters in Chicago have 
elected new presidents; Santa Fe, 
Illinois Central, 


and Eastern Illinois. 


Monon, Chicago 


¢. Wilson, General Motors 
president, asserts that strikes cost 
the production of 750,000 motor 
vehicles. Due to strikes it has been 
necessary cach month to reduce 
the planned schedules. May, June, 
July, and August schedules were 
reduced by 200,000 cars, largely 
strikes in 


heeause of suppliers’ 


plants. 


Irving S. Olds, board chair 
man of United States Steel, says 
in at to steel stockholders 
that the steel strike cost $27,887. 
000 without taking into considera- 


report 


tion the loss of income due to the 


inability of subsidiaries to make 
steel shipments during the shut- 
down. Truc, this is the loss to 
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Underwood first scooped the field 


fifty years ago... by revolution- 
izing typewriter construction with 
the first front-stroke visible y riting 

g 


machine. 


Chis epoch-making achievement 
was so far ahead of any typewriter 
on the market, that other manufac- 
turers simply had to scrap their 
designs .. . and follow I nderwood’s 


lead. 


Since then...its milestones studded 
with many brilliant mechanical 
firsts . . . Underwood has consist- 
ently remained “Typewriter Leader 


of the World.” 
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Fifteen Famous Firsts 





in the Development of the Front 
Stroke Visible Typewriter... The 


Underwood: 


1 THE FIRST TYPEWRITER with all the writing 
in sight all the time. 





2 THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN STOPS 


Easiest to reach and easiest to set—of all 
margin stops. 


3 THE FIRST COUNTERBALANCED SHIFT with 


right and left shift keys. 


4 THE FIRST LEFT HAND CARRIAGE RETURN 


Leaves left hand in typing position. 


5 THE FIRST 2-COLOR RIBBON feature permitting 


a choice of two colors by the switch of a lever. 


6 THE FIRST FRONT STROKE ACCELERATED 


TYPE-BAR ACTION 
Gives ease of touch and quality of imprint. 


7 THE FIRST INDIVIDUAL KEY LEVER TENSION 


Permits touch adjustment of each key. 


8 THE FIRST SHIFT KEY LOCK WHICH SHIFTS 


AND LOCKS IN ONE OPERATION 
Eliminates additional locking operation. 


3 THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN RELEASE KEY 


Permits writing in left margin without disturbing 
the marginal stop. 


10 THE FIRST UNIVERSAL BAR ACTUATED 


DIRECTLY BY THE TYPE BAR 
Spaces carriage with minimum of effort. 


11 THE FIRST STAR WHEEL ESCAPEMENT WITH 


BEVEL-TOOTH FIXED DOG 
Specially designed to speed movement of carriage. 


12 THE FIRST CENTERING SCALE 


Permits quick and easy centering of headings 
on paper. 


13 THE FIRST INBUILT TABULATOR (SINGLE KEY) 


The tabulator as part of the machine not an 
attachment to it. 


14 THE FIRST TYPE-BAR GUIDE 


To contro! the printing point. 


15 THE FIRST TYPEWRITER READILY ADAPTABLE 


TO STENCIL CUTTING 
Mere touch of lever renders the ribbon inoperative. 





der wood Typewriter Leader of the World 
UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue. New York 16, ! 
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nited States Steel, but that is 
ily the beginning. What the loss 
as to the country as a whole no 
1c can estimate. And with the 
ther strikes, one begins to wonder 
industrial welfare is not about 


costly as war between nations. 


Military Titles on business 
‘ters seem to be stretching the 
int somewhat. We bow to no one 
our respect for aman who earned 
commission in any of our Armed 

~-rvices. But now that these men 
« retired and on the reserve list, 
nd back im business, it seems 
newhat silly to sign business 
ters with military titles: On our 
sks are letters, written on busi- 
ss stationery, for business pur 
ises, signed Commander, Lt. Col., 
d Captain. Let us never forget 
it in the Armed Services the 
le makes the man, but in busi- 
ss the man makes his place, re- 
irdless of his title. 


Thomas D. dolly, vice presi- 
kat, Aluminum Company of 
\inerica, announces the construc- 
nm of a new $30,000,000 rolling 
ll capable of producing more 
iin 10,000,000 pounds of alumi- 
um sheet and plate a month. New 
ant will be at Davenport, Iowa, 
the heart of the quad-cities dis- 
ict which includes Davenport, 
Moline, East Moline, and Rock 
Island, Illinois. The new plant will 
in out wider aluminum sheets 
han any other plant in the world. 


Paul M. Millians, vice presi- 
lent, Commercial Credit Corpora- 
ion, told members of the national 
ost accounting association § in 
Nashville recently that one of the 
‘our important intangibles — of 
inagement, beyond those con- 
rned with the arithmetic of 
erations, is: “A positive attitude 
oward business operations. An 
crating budget sets a goal—an 
leal—and a coordinated effort 
oward reaching this goal builds 
» a powerful counterforce 
vainst negative thinking. No busi- 
ss has ever grown great on a 
ilosophy of inhibitions, and 


successful management of tomor 
row’s business will depend impor 
tantly upon the removal of nega- 
tive forces and the substitution of 
a positive view toward the fresh 


horizons ahead.” 


M. A. Spayd, president, 
Standard Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, announces construe 
tion of a new two-story mechanical 
and enginecring building to giv 
the company 45,000 additional 
feet of floor space. Contracts for 
new machinery and equipment for 
the new building have already been 
let, and when the new equipment is 
installed will give the company 
considerable, much-needed produc 


tion facilities. 


» A C. Campbell, former 
general manager of the Electric 
Writing Machine Division of In 
ternational Business Machines 
Corporation, has been  clected 
chairman of the board of the newly 
formed Justowriter Corporation, 
organized for the purpose of tak 
ing over certain developm« nt proj 
ects from IBM at Rochester, New 
York. Charles R. Ogsbury, presi 
dent, of Commercial Controls Con 
poration, is president of the new 


company. 


Henry Ford II announces 
plans for the construction of a 
new research and engineering unit 
or center which will eventually 
cost 50 million dollars. Eight vears 
will be required for completion. A 
500-acre tract will be occupied by 
the center, which will consist of 
eight buildings, grouped around an 
artificial lake. Mechanical prob- 
lems of the automobile will be the 
chief concern of the research and 
engineering project, Henry Ford 
II told visitors to his office re- 
cently. The entire project will be 
dedicated to Henry Ford, the 
founder of the business, and will 
serve as a memorial to the late 


Edsel B. Ford. 


Strikes, Delays, slow-downs 
are costing the country untold mil- 


lions, and offering countless alibis 





for nonperformance. But there are 
some firms which refuse to accept 
these alibis and whose officers seem 
able to lead their organizations on 
to greater achievement. We are 
reminded of a company near where 
this is being written. It lost its 
lease, and was told to move. No 
space was available, so company 
officials began planning a new 
building. They were told that no 
steel was available, that no brick 
layers could be had for love or 
money. But they began digging a 
foundation and put up a big sign, 
“Bricklavers Wanted.” Today the 
building is nearing completion. 
Pressure for production was so 
vreat that before the walls were 
completed they had erected a tem- 
porary shelter, inside the unfin 
ished walls, moved in punch presses 
and other machines, and are now 
producing, although the new build- 
ing still lacks a permanent roof, 
It may he of interest to know that 
this company is the Bull Dog Lock 
Company. Perhaps the name “Bull 
Dog” is especially potent in this 
case, for it did require bulldog 
determination to get this operation 


under way. 


Newsstand Sales have taken 
. precipitous drop in_ recent 
months, and even the gossip col- 
umnists are talking about it. Deal- 
ers are complaining about the more 
than 200 new publications which 
have started sinc VJ-day, claim- 
ing they have no room for display 
or sale of somany magazines. Here 
is a ease which proves what we 
have mentioned before. If we are to 
have a big, brave 200-billion-dol- 
lar economy, our retail machinery 
is too fragile to handle it. While 
some of the magazines now flooding 
the stands possibly would not sell 
no matter how much display were 
available for them, the plain facts 
are that no magazines can sell 
rapidly if the dealers do not have 
enough space in which to display 
them. This may be true of other 
products when the delayed flood of 
merchandise hits the market, and 
thousands of new items are com- 


peting for counter space. 
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William Y. Preyer, president 
of Vick Chemical Company 


Lunsford Richardson, dr., 
chairman of the board 


H. Smith Richardson, chair- 
man, executive committee 


The Much-Discussed Vich Chemical Plan to 


Keep Business from 


Growing Old 





A business is as old, or as old-fashioned, as the men 


who manage it. Vick Chemical Company plans 35 years 


ahead to insure growth of young, virile men, with mod- 


ern ideas, to be ready to assume management as fast 


as they acquire skill and experience for responsibility 





BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HE Vick 


makes its 


Chemical Company 
35-Year Plan the 
theme of its last annual report to 
stockholders. This publication of 
the plan has aroused wide interest, 
and many business executives have 
expressed a desire to learn more 
about it. 

While this plan seems especially 
designed to meet the upsetting 
conditions threatening us in the 


years ahead, actually it had _ its 


8 


beginnings in the booming 1920's. 
It is not just an emergency plan 
intended only for extraordinary 
situations. It is a basic plan of 
management that has been devel- 
oped to cope permanently and 
fundamentally with certain forces 
of disintegration to which many 
types of businesses are subject. 
The Vick 


the existence of 


Chemical Company 


discovered these 


forces in the course of its consider- 


ation of ways and means of pr 
moting its business. It ran into th 
disturbing fact that the natur 
tendency of a company is dow: 
ward not upward. This is true | 
matter how successful the con 


pany is. It is very difficult for 


company to attain a high tempo 


of success and even more difficu 
to maintain it for any length 
time. Hence the earnings of mos 
business organizations are mn 
stable. A discouragingly small p: 
centage of enterprises which « 
started live to ripe age. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s figures sh 
that around 20 per cent of exis 


ing businesses are discontinued a 


nually in normal years. It dov> 


not average much more for “bad’ 


vears. It rose to 2314 per cent 
1933 but dropped to 1814 per ce: 
in 1984. 


Oddly, the number of enterprise: 


launched each year is rough 


about the same as those that gr 
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Although it started back in the horse-and-buggy era, Vick Chemical now works and fights to keep out horse-and-buggy 





ideas and methods. With its 35-Year Plan it hopes to keep every phase of the business alive and alert, because studies of 
Vick executives show that most businesses are headed toward certain death. Vick Chemical also owns J. T. Baker Chemical 
Company, Alfred D. McKelvy Company, Wm. S. Merrell Company, and Prince Matchabelli Inc., famed perfumery house 


up the ghost. It will run consider- 
ibly higher in “good” years—22.7 
per cent in 1915 and 23.5 per cent 
in 1925. It rose to 25.2 per cent in 
1920, when business was finding its 
peace wings after the last war. It 
averaged only 18.2 per cent from 
1930 to 1985. 

Vick found a company grows 
old and loses its vigor just as a 
man does. There are two principal 
casOns: 

1. The failure to keep itself up 
'o date—to adjust to changing 
conditions, to develop its preducts 
or its line in accordance with new 
deas or improved ways of doing 
hings. 

2. Also, a company grows old 
«cause the men managing it are 
crowing old. They have lost the 
ithusiastic drive of their youth. 
Vhey have become conservative 

ul self-satisfied. They frown on 
cw ideas. They are afraid to give 


ounger men a chance. They com- 


wnicate the hardening of their 
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own arteries to thei companies. 

The Vick management began to 
develop these ideas in the 1920's. 
By 1933 its findings in this diree- 
tion had become so definite it 
touched on them in its 1938 stock- 
holders’ report. It then announced 
that one of the lions in its path 
of development is that the life 
curve of trade-marked remedies is 
similar to the life curve of a busi- 
ness or professional man. It com- 
pared such a business to the career 
of a physician. When the voung 
doctor begins lis practice he is in 
the “A” stage of his curve. His 
practice grows and his influence 
widens. Gradually he enters the 
“B” or middle-aged stage “where- 
in for a long period the physician 
is at the height of his reputation.” 
Inevitably he enters the “C” stage 
and finally loses out to the com- 
petition of younger men with 
newer methods. 

In its 1988 stockholders’ report 


the company developed this subject 


from another angle. It discussed 
what it believes to be the only 
remedy for the obsolescent busi- 
ness. It said, “The defense against 
these dangers lies in maintaining 
an adequate and continuing sup- 
ply of Mind Power.” 

Again in the 1943 report the 
matter is treated, but this time 
more elaborately. By then the com- 
pany’s study of the life curve of 
business had led to positive con- 
clusions. It went into the details 
of its research into corporate 
mortality. Its account of this re- 
search makes depressing reading. 
It declares the old saying, ‘Three 
generations from shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves,” applies to corpora- 
tions as well as to individuals. It 
presents an abundance of evidence 
in support of its findings. A typ- 
ical fact is that in 1901 there were 
170 stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange which were paying divi- 
dends. Thirty-five vears later, less 


than half of these stocks——only 
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#2.1 per cent-—were paying divi 
dends. 

The constructive side of the 
Vick study is that a few corpora 
tions were making the opposite 
sort of showing. They had been 
paying dividends all during the 
depression and had been maintain- 
ing a stability of carnings record 
that extended back for one, two, 
or more generations. Their payrolls 
were larger, their dividends high- 
er, and their stock more valuable 
than they were 20, 40, or even 60 
vears ago. One of them had an 
uninterrupted dividend record of 
99 vears. 

The Vick 


management resolved to keep its 


Chemical Company 
enterprise among the business or 
ganizations in the second group. 
That was the object of its study 
to find how it could continue to be 
as successful in the future as in 
the past. 

At no time during this period 
had the 
worry about so far as its own af- 


company anything to 
fairs were concerned. It had been 
going steadily forward in every 
direction from the day of its 
founding. The 1945 report shows 
the year it covers was the best vet. 
thing that did 
concern the management, from the 
start of its studies back in the 
1920’s, is the fact that Vick’s his- 
tory and the character of its busi- 


However, the 


ness closely parallel the types of 
businesses which seem to be par- 
ticularly subject to the revages of 
time. While all kinds of commer- 
cial organizations have to battle 
Father Time to stay alive, the 
trade-marked specialty business 
appears to be the most vulnerable. 
Many companies built on ideas, 
whose most valuable asset is good- 
will, do not long outlive the active 
careers of the men who established 
them. 

Certainly the Vick Chemical 
Company is an idea business. It 
was founded on an idea developed 
Richardson. Mr. 


Greensboro, 


by Lunsford 
Richardson was a 
North Carolina, 
owner of “Dr. 
Store.” Incidentally, it was in this 


druggist, the 


Porter’s Drug 
So 
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A CHIEF AIM 
IS THE 


AND 


YOUNG 


IN MANAGEMENT 
FINDING, 
GRADUALLY 
POSITIONS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
AND COMING 





TRAINING 
PLACING IN 


MEN 


H. S. Richardson 


LLL LL 
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This framed motto which epitomizes Vick principles of management hangs or 
walls in executive offices in a prominent place to emphasize company idea 


store O. Henry, the short-story 
writer, worked as a young man. 
Mr. Richardson’s idea was a 
new way of filling an old need. He 
saw an opportunity for a better 
method of administering medica- 
tion for the relief of the common 
cold. He observed that the medi- 
plasters, and 


cines—poultices, 


blisters—which were then in com- 
mon use did not carry the medica- 
tion to the affected parts, although 
they might have had beneficial re- 
sults. Vapor lamps, also employed 
at the time, did carry the medica- 
tion to the patient’s air passages, 
but they were costly and hard to 
use. 

Mr. Richardson’s idea was to 
use the heat of the body as a means 
of vaporizing certain volatile me- 
dicinal ingredients. One of these 
was menthol which was then a new 
and little-known drug. Out of this 
idea grew VapoRub. 

At first the new preparation was 
only one of a number of remedies 
being sponsored under the name 
Vick. Vick, by the way, is a fam- 
ily name which Mr. Richardson 
shrewdly reasoned had better mer- 
chandising possibilities than the 
name Richardson. By this time the 
enterprise had expanded into a 
wholesale drug business, and the 
Vick line was being sold to other 
drug stores in the locality. Pres- 
ently it was noticed VapoRub was 
outselling other Vick remedies. 









Encouraged by the local succes 
which his favorite product wa 
winning, Mr. Richardson decide 
to back his new idea to the limit 
and to make VapoRub his exclu 
sive product. He got together hi 
entire savings, totaling abou 
$8,000, and organized the Vick 
Chemical Company. That was i 
1905 and Mr. Richardson was 55 
vears of age. At a time of life wh 
most men are looking forward | 
Richardso 


jumped into the most strenuous 


retirement, Mr. 


period of his life. The objective hy 
set for himself was no less than t 
carry his external vaporizing 
treatment to mothers all over tl« 
world. 

The following 
joined by his eldest son, H. Smith 
Richardson. To him fell the job ot 
marketing VapoRub, first in Nori 
Carolina and adjacent states, ther 


year he was 


nationally, and eventually all ov 
the world, as his father had 

sioned. He did not operate from 
behind a mahogany desk, but fr 


the back of a horse. He traverse: 
mountain trails, carrying samples 
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in the saddlebags. He tacked sig: 


on fences and barns. He lJunche« 
out of cracker barrels and sl 
wherever he could find lodging. 
It was hard work, but gradual y 
the orbit of VapoRub spread. In 
1913 Lunsford, Jr., left college 0 
make his contribution to the stru. 
gling outfit; (Continued on page 
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sith It costs a lot of money to type records if many copies 

of are required. Same information is often typed many 

4 times. Hudson Motor Car Company finds one stencil, 

wn “ 

7 used on many different forms, speeds the work, re- 

duces errors, and saves the need tor many typing jobs 

rom 

roi 

sed 

p| 5 

a BY R. G. FRENCH 

hed 

ep t N UNUSUAL example of im- The unusual feature of this 

A proved office procedure is operation is the fact that such 

wat found at the Hudson Motor Car duplicating equipment is being em- 
" — Company, Detroit. Modern du- ployed in the preparation of only 

e° — plicating equipment is being used a small number of copies—usually 

us in the preparation of employment 10. Many such records must be 

g | records. prepared, though, and the total 
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‘| Employment Records 


over a period of time mounts up to 
a large figure. 

Prior to a few years ago, Hud- 
son typed all such records. Typing 
10 or 11 copies every time an em- 
plovee is hired by a large employer 
involves a great deal of work. An 
effort to the 


amount of typing by making car 


was made reduce 
bon copies. This proved to be un- 
satisfactory because paper forms 
ot 


forms, the carbon copies were not 


had to be used instead card 
always legible, and the expense in- 
volved was sufficient to justify the 
installation of special equipment 
to do the job. 

Hudson called in the local repre- 
sentatives of an office equipment 
manufacturer and asked if they 


could prepare (Continued on page 40) 
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The average Ford plant requires 60 to 100 acres of land, often difficult to find in populous centers. Here is a typical Ford 
operation, this one at Houston, Texas. Ford wants plants where they can be seen by travelers on busy highways 


How F'ord Selects 
Plant Sites 





Long a believer in decentralization, the Ford Motor 


Company has millions of dollars invested in plants 
in all parts of the world. Here, experience worth 
millions is reported by a Ford executive who tells 
the chief factors to be considered in selecting plant sites 





BY H. H. ORMOND 


Manager, Plant Engineering Department, Ford Motor Company 


N SELECTING sites for new 

plants, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany considers many factors, gives 
due weight to each. It bases its 
final decision on the preponderance 
of favorable features of one of 
the many sites investigated in each 
case. 

Most important to us, and to 
our customers, is the location of 
the site within the area to be 
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served by the proposed plant. 
Our aim is to locate branch as- 
sembly plants and parts branches, 
for example, as centrally as pos- 
sible in the areas in which the cars 
and trucks to be assembled there, 
or the cars and parts to be stocked 
there, are to be distributed. It is 
cheaper to ship parts than to ship 
Dealers 
and customers receive shipments 


assembled automobiles. 






more promptly from = a_ nearly 
branch than from a distant fac 
tory. But by the term centra!|\ 
located, we have reference to siles 
distribution, rather than to geo- 
graphical considerations. Several 
of our branch assembly plants, fo 
instance, are located on the East 
and West coasts, but they «ar 
centrally located in the sales arcas 
they serve. 

It may be surprising to lear 
that the demand for, and 
location of, these new plants origi 
nates with the sales department 
This department has a record o! 


our sales for each year the com 


pany has been in business. It is 


constantly making studies and 
market analyses on which to bas 
estimates of future sales. ‘Uli 
sales department then concludes 1! 
will be able to sell a certain num 
ber of cars and trucks of exc! 


model and allocates this volume ti 
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Another Ford assembly plant, this one at 











Atlanta, Georgia. When the present expansion program is completed, Ford 


will have 16 Ford assembly plants, 2 Lincoln-Mercury assembly plants, and 12 parts branches strategically situated for sales 


signated areas of the country. 
he question of where these ve- 


cles are to be assembled must be 


cided. 
Our volume of sales reached a 
int many years ago where we 


uld no longer produce all the 
curs and trucks most economically 
(| our Detroit plants. We began 
huilding branch assembly plants 

other cities. By the time we 
entered World War IL, we had 16 
branch assembly plants and num- 
branches scattered 


crous parts 


throughout the country—all lo- 
cated in populous areas. Some of 
these were disposed of during the 
war and are now being replaced. 
In addition, we recently established 
‘ new Lincoln-Mercury Division 
which will have 2 branch assembly 
plants, in addition to the Detroit 
plant, 

The 


plants are produced in 9 manu- 


parts to supply — these 


facturing plants and 20 so-called 
village plants. While the latter 
ire comparatively small, some of 


them employ between 500° and 


1,000 people each. 
At the present time, we are en- 
gaged in building 4 new branch 


wsembly plants and 6° parts 


1 


branches. 


A branch assembly plant is a 


; 


fairly large factory which usually 


requres 60 or more acres of 


vround and costs several million 


dollars. A parts branch is smaller, 
hut is a fairly large building which 


sually requires several acres of 


id. 
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When the present program has 
been completed, we shall have 16 
Ford branch assembly plants, 2 
Lincoln-Mercury branch assembly 
plants, and 12 branches. 
The latter stock parts for all Ford 


products and also warehouse some 


parts 


cars and trucks. Total cost of the 
program will approximate $225, 
000,000. 

As stated above, the sales de- 
partment prepares estimates and 
allocations of distribution on which 
we base our production plans and 
purchase the necessary materials. 
These projections are submitted to 
a policy committee which is headed 
by Henry Ford II, our president, 
and includes representatives of all 
major departments concerned, 

Now, the sales department esti 
mates it ean sell a stated number 


of cars during a stated period. If 


this number is in excess of our 
existing capacity, we must then 


are to be 


the 
built. Of course we 


decide where cars 
cannot build a 
new branch assembly plant, cost 
ing several million dollars, to as- 
semble only a few cars a day. Such 
a plant usually is designed to as 
semble several hundred cars a day. 

Assuming the potential is there, 
the 


where the new plant should be lo- 


question then arises as to 
cated. The sales department may 
a large increase in a 


We must 


problem of where the cars to sup 


anticipate 
given area. consider the 
ply this area are to be built. Per 
haps we already have an assembly 


plant nearby. If so, should we ex 


pand it or build another somewhere 
in that area? If we build another 
plant in the same area, then we 
must set up a new area and con 
sider the distribution of cars from 
the new plant. 

Having decided to build a new 
plant in a given area, we come to 
the actual problem of selecting a 
site for the new plant. Our first 
consideration is to obtain a site as 
near the center of the distribution 
area as possible, but many other 
factors are involved also. Bear in 
mind that for an assembly plant, 
we must a site of 60 to 100 


Sites of 


have 


acres. this size are not 
too numerous in populous areas. 

To list all the many factors in 
the their 


portance is difficult, not to Say in 


order of relative im- 
possible, We shall merely enumer- 
ate the principal ones and com- 
ment on them briefly, without too 
much thought as to the order of 
importance. 

Transportation, both rail and 
highway, is of major importance. 
We must find 


served economically by the rail- 


a site which can be 


roads. There must be ample room 
for railroad tracks. We ship much 
by motor truck, so the site must 
be near a main highway. 

Terrain is also an important 
factor. If the land is very hilly, the 
cost of grading may be excessive. 
If it is marshy, the cost of drain 
age and foundations may be ex- 
cessive, 


A\ ailabilit ¥ Continued on pau 








If information recorded on these charts shows an unwarranted number of 


defective pieces, production is stopped, causes determined, errors corrected 


Quality Control to 
Cut Costs 





What is quality control? How does it work? How 


is it cutting costs, increasing production and qual- 
ity? What industries are using it? How is it aiding 


top management planning? How much does it cost? 


This article provides many authoritative answers 





BY JAMES TURNER 


O MANUFACTURERS = and 

business executives, quality con- 
trol—a comparatively new graphic 
and scientific sampling method of 
controlling quality, cutting costs, 
and stepping up production 
means an effective new tool of 
management. To the public, it 
means consumers can buy with 
greater confidence. 


Whether a buyer purchases a 
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new car or a new toaster, it means 
fewer mechanical failures and re- 
pairs, because fewer defective parts 
slip by without detection where 
quality control is in operation. 
“Quality control has aided the 
sales department by reducing cus- 
tomer complaints to the lowest 
number in the history of the com- 
pany,” reports Edward D. Thomp- 
son, quality control director, Fan- 





Quality control engineer studies cha 


ting this information into tables, 


steel Metallurgical Corporatio 
North Chicago, Illinois. “A cor 


trol chart on customer complaint - 


helps us determine the causes « 
those that keep recurring so © 
can climinate the trouble. It als 
provides factual material to | 
used in advertisements and pul 
licity, when the quality of pro 
ucts is emphasized.” 

George D. Edwards, quali 
control director, Bell Telepho: 


Laboratories, says: “It mean, 


there is less chance you will ha\ 
to send for the repairman a 
fewer times when your phone co 
versation is interrupted by m 
chanical failures.” 

It was at the Bell Laboratori 
where Dr. Walter A. Shewhart. 
mathematician, originated the sys 
tem in 1925. Although Westing 


house Electric & Manufacturing 


Company began applying qualit 
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ch 


arts 
Sten 


eel= inspection department. 
en to improve quality and reduce costs 











By plot- 


1937, before the 
ess than a dozen firms were using 


ontrol in war, 
his new graphic sampling method. 
Che technique was never widely ac- 
until WPB 


raining program in the simplified 
> > 


epted launched a 


nethods of (Continued on page 42) 





About This Article 


Based on an interview with 
Edward D. Thompson, quality 
control director, Fansteel Met- 
allurgical Corporation, this ar- 
ticle reports on a widespread 
industrial trend in adopting a 
new scientific sampling method 
for controlling production. Mr. 
Thompson is president of the 
Northwestern Society for Qual- 
ity Control, was instrumental 
in the formation of the Ameri- 
can Society for Quality Control, 
and is a well-known lecturer be- 
fore quality control groups and 
technical societies. Every com- 
pany produces some type of 
product or service to which it 
may prove profitable to apply 
this new technique. 











Mr. Thompson (at right) points out 
that a change in brazing furnace de- 
sign eliminated approximately &0 per 
cent of electrical contact rejections 


Below is shown the type of chart 
Fansteel uses to plot production rec- 
ords. Notice the upper and lower tol- 
erance levels that indicate bad or 
rejected parts and the timetable for 
the regular scheduled inspections 
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Tabulating machines are used to prepare weekly, monthly, quarterly, and an- 
nual quality control reports which give management comprehensive information 








FANSTEEL METALLURGICAL CORPORATION 


Machine No. 
QUALITY CONTROL CHART . 
Date Dept. 
Inspector Operator No. Inspector Operator No. 
Ist Shift Chort Two Lines DISC THICKNESS Micrometer 2nd Shift 
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Machines Speed 
Aldens Payroll 





Distribution of pay checks was often delayed several 
hours, and there were unnecessary errors, overtime, 
and expense in preparing payroll records at Aldens, Inc., 
Chicago mail-order company. A new system and mod- 
ern equipment were installed to solve the problems 





BY PAUL EASTMAN 


LDENS, INC., Chicago mail- 
order company, which has 
4,000 employees, recently adopted 
a modern unit payroll plan that 
speeded preparation of its payroll 
by as much as 6 hours. Aldens 
operates 8:00 to 4:40 o'clock 5 
days a week. Under the old system 
there was often a delay of several 
hours in distributing pay checks. 
Checks are now picked up by vari- 
ous departments at 10:30 in the 
morning on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. 

The use of Meilicke calculators 
and Comptometers for computing 
payroll earnings; Burroughs pay- 
roll machines for multiple post- 
ings; and an Addressograph ma- 
chine for signing checks enables 
the timekeeping department to 
operate with greater efficiency. It 
is estimated that 8 less employees 
are required than would have been 
required if the changes had not 
been made. 

Two Burroughs payroll ma- 
chines are used to prepare si- 
multaneously a ledger sheet, check, 
and three copies of a payroll audit 
sheet. These records show: The 
efficiency rating, date of the pay- 
roll period, hours worked, bonus, 
salary code, overtime, gross earn- 


ings. They show deductions for 
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old-age benefits, Federal taxes, 
and bonds. They also indicate 
total quarterly earnings and year- 
ly Federal taxes to date, as well 
as a proof balance. 

However, this is not the first 
step in the preparation of records. 
Pictures on these pages and the 
following paragraphs tell the story 
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NUMBER o 





of how Aldens’ system operates to 
provide a smooth flow of work in 
the preparation of its payroll. It 
avoids peak loads, delays, un 
necessary overtime ; cuts costs and 
errors. 

The new payroll plan has put 
the timekeeping department on a 
5-day week schedule, with a skele 
ton crew on Saturday. This 
change alone cut Saturday over 
time cost by two-thirds. A cost 
analysis shows the expense of proc- 
essing each payroll card has been 
reduced 1. cent. 

Another 
been the reduction of errors and 


accomplishment — has 


peak loads. Departmental control 
ledgers are kept for each of Al 
dens’ 50) departments. Accrued 
withholding tax and accrued gross 
earnings are entered weekly. Ad 
justments are made for separa 
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Number of errors made in each section of the timekeeping department are 


recorded weekly on this chart and analyzed to find how they can be reduced 
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tions and departmental transfers. 
Ledgers are balanced with the 
general ledger to determine this 
particular tax liability at any 
time. The new system eliminated 
iecessity of overtime and _ peak 
oads resulting from accumulation 
of this work at the end of each 
quarter. It has made current in- 
formation available to the tax and 
nsurance department and to the 
xecutive department which was 
ot available before. It also pro- 
ides management with weekly con- 
erted efficiency reports on all ac- 
‘ivities in every department and a 
veekly summary payroll state- 
ent. Holiday and vacation pay is 
ot charged to budgets of indi- 
idual departments but is entered 
n separate accounts. 

The efficiency of this system is 
ilso indicated by the reduction of 
errors in the timekeeping depart- 
nent. For example, the number of 
errors of bonus clerks for one week 
were reduced 82 per cent, and the 
errors during one week for time- 
keeping clerks was reduced 81 per 
cent. 

Aldens has three methods of 
paving its employees. Besides those 
who work on straight salary, em- 
ployees are paid on an individual 
bonus and group bonus basis under 
an incentive wage plan according 
to the type of activity and de- 
partment. 

All but 30 per cent of Aldens’ 
employees work under a_ bonus 
svstem of production. After mak- 
ing a time and evaluation study of 
each activity in every department 
where the bonus system is in oper- 
ation, the methods engineering de- 
partment set a time standard for 
each job (Continued on page 47) 





TOP: Bonus clerk uses Comptometer 
and Meilicke calculator which auto- 
matically compute average hourly 
rate for payroll records. CENTER: A 
Burroughs multiple posting machine 
prepares simultaneously a _ ledger 
card, check, and three copies of a 
payroll audit sheet. BOTTOM: Ad- 
dressograph machine signs 4,000 
checks in 1 hour and 41 minutes 
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New Building to Cut 


Handling Costs 





Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company, big wholesale 
hardware house, abandons 20-year-old modern 14- 
story plant in downtown Chicago to erect revolutionary 
one-story plant outside Chicago’s city limits. Lower 
operating costs and better working conditions expected 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


RADITVIONAL place for a 

wholesale house is on the edge 
of a retail district. 

Turning its back on tradition, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Company, one of America’s largest 
hardware wholesalers, is now build- 
ing a new plant just outside the 
northern city limits of Chicago. It 
is about 12 miles from downtown 
Chicago where the company had 
its plants for three generations. 

Present Hibbard plant is on the 
banks of the Chicago River, a block 
east of famed Michigan Avenue, 
on the edge of Chicago’s retail 


shopping district. 
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This plant is only 20 years old, 
and is the newest large wholesale 
hardware building in the country. 
In its 14 stories some of the most 
modern equipment then known to 
wholesale and warehouse operation 
was installed when the building 
was completed in 1926. 

Despite the fact it is probably 
the most modern hardware whole- 
sale plant in the country today, 
the company is abandoning it and 
moving out on a prairie in Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 

The new building will be a one- 
story warehouse, plus a two-story 
office. It is believed the new single- 





story operation will cut handling 
costs, speed shipments, reduc 
overhead. There are other impel 
ling reasons for the move, whic! 


will be discussed later. 


There will be approximately 16 


acres under roof. The concreti 
Hoor will require as much steel and 
concrete as a_ strip of 20-foo! 
highway, 7 miles long. And a 48 
inch pipe will be required to hand 
the water drained off the roof. Thi 
approximate size of the building 
is 1,046 by 737% feet. 

There will be a retail store, fo: 
selling at retail, and for display 
to visiting merchants; an audi 
torium seating a thousand people: 
a cafeteria; two conference rooms : 
and only two private offices. Tl» 
cafeteria, store, and auditorium 
will be air conditioned. 

Why would a company abandon 
a 20-year-old, 14-story wholesal 
house in the heart of Chicago for « 
one-story building just outside 0 
Chicago? These questions can bes! 
be answered by C. J. Whipple. 
president of the company sine 
1926. Mr. Whipple had the chic! 


part in planning and operating tly 
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esent building, as well as plan- 
ng the building now being 
cted. He says: 

“Twenty vears ago when we 
iilt our present building there 
is no horizontal transportation 
lable. Because of this, a one- 
ory building was out of the ques- 


4 


m. Neither was there transpor- 





. ' «tion for our people, except to a 
i ; ntral location. 
P “Today there is plenty of trans- 
‘ tation for our employees, and 
' modern equipment has been de- 
veloped to facilitate the handling 
‘ag { merchandise in a large-area, one- 
ue story building. Conveyors, electric 
ud rucks, draglines are available for 
» oving any type of merchandise. 
8 Some grocery warehouses have 
i en built along the principles we 
li e using, but grocery wholesaling 
ne » simpler than that of hardware. 
“We believe there are many dis- 
or advantages to a multiple-story 
us huilding. In our present 14-story 
li ant incoming merchandise is first 
c: ut on trucks from the freight 
Ss: cars; trucks are pushed to the 
hi elevators where there may be a de- 
ui iy waiting for an empty elevator. 


—_— 


en the elevator lifts the truck of 


rchandise to the proper floor, 


\ | — is eo to the proper The long picture at top is architect’s rendering of the new build- 
7 ponshenas et iia, a di ing. At top of this column is the present building, thought by 
a many to be the most modern large hardware wholesale building 


7 


vitable delays in getting the 


le, empty truck back downstairs. in America. But C. J. Whipple (above) believes a new building, 
aap “We have eight clevators in our outside the city limits of Chicago, using modern equipment, will 
. sent building. We will have pay the company to sell the old building. New building was de- 
¥ 


ne in the new building. That is signed by Engineering Systems, Inc., engineers and architects 
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one saving we will enjoy. We had 
40 or 50 men engaged in assem- 
bling merchandise from the various 
floors for our packers and_ ship- 
ping clerks. These men will not be 
needed in the new building. 

“In a multiple-story building 
such as ours it is necessary to copy 
every order, one copy for each 
floor on which there is merchandise 
on the order. 

“Order pickers on each floor 
select the merchandise, send _ it 
down to the packing floor where all 
merchandise on each order, and 
from different floors, is assembled 
and packed for shipment. 

“Tn the new building, men will be 
stationed in each merchandise 
area. Trucks, pulled by draglines, 
will start out from a dispatching 
point with an order or orders. As 
the trucks go past each worker, a 
signal will tell him whether orders 
for his department are on the 


truck. Each man will be much 
more familiar with his stock than 
present order fillers who may 


range over an entire floor could 
possibly be. As each order picker 
loads a truck with the merchandise 
from his section or area, he starts 
the truck moving again on the 
dragline, and the truck automati- 
cally moves to the shipping room. 

“It has not been definitely de- 
termined whether each truck will 
have to make one or two loops 
through the merchandise area, but 
it will not change our plans very 
much either way. These trucks on 
draglines will travel through the 
packaged merchandise, where all 
unbroken packages will be stored 
on pallets. 

“A somewhat similar system will 
be used to assemble bin merchan- 
dise which will be maintained ad- 
jacent to the full package mer- 
When 


merchandise from both sections, a 


chandise. orders call for 
dispatcher will arrange so that 
merchandise from bins will first be 
packed and then sent through the 
full package loop. 

“We anticipate another great 
saving in incoming merchandise 
handling. There will be two switch 


tracks inside the building. Mer- 
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chandise from the freight cars will 
be loaded on pallets, electrically 
trucked to the merchandise area, 
and there stored on pallets. 

“We will have our own switch- 
ing facilities, and will spot freight 
cars where we want them, inside 
our building, without depending 


the railroad. There will be 


upon 
1,000 feet of receiving track—500 
feet each on two tracks. These 


tracks will be almost in the center 
of our merchandise storage areas. 
At the east end of the building 
will be another 500 feet of track 
for outgoing shipments. 

“There will be 


trucks to be loaded at one time, at 


room for 20 


the side of our shipping area, and 
room for 15 truckloads of incom- 
ing merchandise at the other end. 

“We 


where all our people could as- 


have never had a_ place 
semble for meetings. In this new 
building we will have an air-con- 
1,000-seat 


with a wide stage, to be used for 


ditioned, auditorium, 
employee and dealer meetings. In- 
stead of a conventional wholesale 
display room, we will equip a 
model retail store where our mer- 
chant customers can see our mer- 
chandise displayed. 

“There will be only two private 
offices, and two conference rooms, 
18 by 25 feet. Another feature of 
the office building section of the 
plant will be a cafeteria for em- 
ployees. We have room for ath- 
letic fields and recreation grounds. 

“This idea of a plant out in the 
open, away from the congested 
district, appeals to us very much. 
One of the big factors in influenc- 
ing us to build so far from a down- 
town area is that it will be, we be- 
lieve, more pleasant for our people 
to work there.” 

There are many other advan- 
tages of a one-story building as 
compared with a multiple-story 
building. In a structure of 12 
floors, with the same area as the 
Hibbard one-story building, there 
would be a loss of 15.6 square feet 
in every 1,000 square feet of floor 
space for columns alone. Stairs, 


elevators, and walls would con- 


sume 12 per cent of the available 











floor space in a 12-story building 
In the building being erected thi- 
loss is eliminated. 

One of the headaches in operat 
ing a multiple-story building : 
that all columns or posts interfer 
with shelving, storage, and mov 
ment. In a multiple-story build 
ing, bays are usually 20 by 2 
feet, so that every 20 feet in eith 
direction, a column or post in 
pedes movement or interferes wit 
the storage of merchandise. In th, 
building under construction bay 
are 25 by 40 feet, which mean 
considerably fewer obstructions t 
movement or storage. The colum 
in the new building are only 8- } 
8-inch “I” beams. 

Another advantage of the on 
story building is the flexibility « 
space it offers. Suppose vou nec 
10,000 feet of storage space in 
14-story building. You have 3,000 
feet on one floor, 2,000 on anoth« 
and 5,000 on still another floo 
That means you must scatter me 
chandise on three floors to find t}. 
needed space. Otherwise it means 
a costly rearrangement on thr: 
floors to merge the 10,000 empt 
square feet on one floor. With « 
single-story building it will be pos- 
sible, with a minimum of rearrangv- 
ment, to consolidate all free space. 

Wholesaling today is successful 
almost in direct ratio to the eff 
with which it handles and 
Wholesale 
margins are narrow, and promis 
Only — the 
handles 


ciency 


. 


moves merchandise. 


to become narrower. 


wholesale merchant who 
merchandise at the lowest possibli 
cost may hope to survive in today’s 
changing conditions. 

It must be remembered that the 
cost of distributing merchandise is 
increased every time anyon 
touches it. Every move of a pack- 
age of merchandise adds to tl 
cost of its distribution. Every ste} 
large) 


to move merchandise in 


quantities, to eliminate needless 
moves, to use machinery instead 
of muscle is a step toward lowe: 
distribution costs. This is the !ig 
aim of Hibbard, Spencer, Bart| tt 
& Company in this sharp break 
with precedent in wholesaling. 
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©. L. Clerc, Southwestern Bell Telephone foreman, shown 
eceiving on-the-job instructions over mobile telephone 





Handy slide-out telephone set used with mobile radiotele- 
phone. The set fits under the dashboard within easy reach 


Radiotelephone Service Will 
Link Cars in 35 Cities 





Postwar dream of the nation’s telephone companies 
is rapidly becoming a reality. Phone service for cars 
will be used along three major United States highways 





WO-WAY radiotelephone ser- 

vice between cars and trucks 
ind any telephone connected with 
Bell System lines is now available 
in St. Louis, Missouri. Construc- 
tion of similar stations has been 
uuthorized to date for 35 other 
irge cities where this service will 
he inaugurated this vear. 

The Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company has been granted 
le first license by the Federal 
Communications Commission to 
erate radiotelephone service for 
vehicles. The service in St. Louis 
will be provided on an experimental 
iasis initially but under regular 
commercial conditions. This type 
if service will also become a reality 
. the Chicago area early this fall, 
ie Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
any has announced. 

This is the first step in provid- 
ig highway radiotelephone com- 


iunications between Chicago and 





St. Louis. Transmitting stations 


1g 
will be established in Chicago, 
Peoria, Springfield, and Ottawa, 
with approximately 25 receiving 
S. 66, between Chi 


cago and St. Louis, linking them. 


stations on U. 


Each station will have about a 50 
mile operating radius. 

In St. Louis receiving stations 
are located in various sections of 
the city so vehicles are within 
range at all times. The receiver 
nearest a calling mobile unit picks 
up the voice signals and sends 
them by telephone wire. 

Applications for authorization 
to construct transmitter-receivers 
along the highway between New 
York and Boston and along the 
New York-Albany-Buffalo route 
are pending. Construction permits 
have been granted for highway 
stations at Boston, Providence, 
Cincinnati, and Green Bay. 

The Bell System will offer three 


classes of service: (1) A general 
two-way telephone service between 
any vehicle and any regular tele- 
phone or other mobile unit; (2) a 
two-way dispatch service between 
a customer’s office and his own 
mobile units only; and (3) a one- 
way signaling service. 

Calls between vehicles will hb 
handled by mobile service opera 
tors. Conversations will travel by 
telephone wire and by radio. A 
man at his desk will give the tele- 
phone number of the vehicle he is 
calling. The operator selects the 
mobile station desired. When the 
driver answers his telephone, his 
voice travels by radio to the near 
est receiving station and then by 
telephone wire back to the calle: 

Other cities in which the con 
struction of stations have been 
authorized include: Newark, Phil 
adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Miami, Atlanta, Min 
neapolis, Milwaukee, Detroit, To 
ledo, Cleveland, Dayton, Colum 
bus, Louisville, Indianapolis, Mem 
phis, Kansas City, Birmingham. 
New Orleans, Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Houston, Oklahoma City, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 


and Seattle. 


Pay Plan Aids Men 


In Dull Season 





Dull season earnings as low as $30 a week, and busy 
season earnings as high as $100 a week, brought high 
turnover of salesmen to Chase Bottling Company. Now 


a plan which averages earnings and advances men a 


stated sum each week, eliminates turnover, aids sales 





BY RUEL McDANIEL 


M** Y concerns with seasonal 
products, which employ sales- 
men on commission, experience dif- 
ficulty in maintaining a permanent 
sales force. One reason for this is 
the wide fluctuation in earnings be- 
tween the seasonal highs and lows. 

The Chase Bottling Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee, pioneer in the 
bottled 


dustry, has solved this problem to 


carbonated beverage in- 


a highly satisfactory degree, ac- 
cording to Carl H. Langschmidt, 
manager. It has adopted a stabi- 
lized drawing account. This draw- 
ing account, paid weekly, remains 
the same throughout the vear, re- 
gardless of seasonal fluctuations in 
earnings, 

The company adopted the plan 
carly in 1941, when salesmen in 
many lines were being drawn into 
high-wage war jobs and other 
hoom occupations which paid high 
wages. The program not only did 
an excellent job of keeping to- 
gether a sales force during the war 
but it has worked efficiently in the 
postwar program, Mr. Lang- 
schmidt declares. 

Kach of the company’s 12 sales- 
men draws a fixed sum of $60 per 
week throughout the year. It ac- 

‘ 


tually serves as a regular “salary,” 


although it is charged against his 


commission earnings. The salary 
dlocs not vary, regardless of the 
actual earnings of the salesman. 

During summer, some of the 
men carn over $100 per week, but 
for 3 or + months of the vear, sales 
slump to a point where carnings 
may drop as low as $30. 

During those low periods is 
when salesmen ordinarily quit and 
seck jobs in an industry where 
higher earnings are possible. They 
take a chance that their jobs with 
the bottling plant will be open 
when the summer boom. starts. 
Chase salesmen, drawing their $60 
per week right through the slow 
winter months, have no particular 
inducement for seeking other jobs. 
Their salaries don’t slump with 
the season. 

Each week the company tabu- 
lates actual earnings of each man 
and these figures go onto a ledger 
sheet maintained exclusively for 
his account. Also on this sheet is 
charged his regular weekly draw- 
ing. Each week the sheet shows his 
new balance. 

The company maintains — the 
salesmen’s accounts in a_ special 
hank account, entirely apart from 
the company account. It simply 
draws a commission check cover- 


ing the total earnings of all sales- 


men for the week and deposits it i 
the salesmen’s account. Then tls 
salary checks are drawn agains 
the fund. 
Naturally 


work is satisfactory stays ahead 


a salesman whos 


of his actual drawing over 
time. ‘Th 


account was set low 


reasonable period of 
drawing 
enough to assure this. According 
ly, after a salesman has worked fo: 
some time, he has a sizable fund 
accumulated to his credit. He may 
draw this at any time he wishes 
The average salesman permits tly 
surplus to accumulate for the tiny 
when an emergency demands extra 
money, having set his living stand 
ards by the $60. 

Last year, one veteran salesma 
bought a new home. He made tl)» 
down payment from his accumu 
lated commissions and _ still had 
money left to his credit. Anothe: 
salesman had more than $1,300 ¢ 
his account. The lowest man of th 
12 had over $300 to his credit. 

Mr. Langschmidt declares tly 
company has not lost a man (ex 
cept to the Armed Forces during 
the war) from the sales force sinc: 
this program went into effect. 

The seasonal problem is acute 1 
many businesses which find it cas 
to hire men in the busy season wh« 
earnings are high, but difficult t 
keep them through the dull o 
“off? season when earnings ar 
low. The trouble is that the m« 
allow themselves to become accus 
tomed to living on a scale whic! 
requires all their busy season eart 
ings. Then, when the dull seaso: 
comes they have no reserve to fa 
back on for several months. Th: 
result is these men leave, seeking 
another busy season job. 

This plan seems to be a solutio: 


others could adopt successfully. 
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Notonly “who” makes them go’round—but “what.” 
For back of that stroller—speeding it through many 
phases of production and distribution—were orders, 
receipts, requisitions, invoices, and a lot of other 
forms ... probably UARCO forms. 

For every phase of every business—from the pur- 
chasing of raw materials to the retailing of the 
: finished product—correct forms are essential to the 
speed, efficiency and control of single and multiple 
business operations. 

The design and application of these correct busi- 
ness forms is UARCO’s job. They’ve been at it a 
long time, and their advice has avoided many head- 


aches. UARCO can help you evaluate the methods 
and forms you're using now—can determine the 
advisability of combining several forms and cutting 
the cost of routine handling work. Whatever your 
business—whatever its size—if it requires business 
forms, it will pay you to make sure they’ re designed 
for efficiency. 

Call your UARCO representative today. Without 
any cost or obligation on your part, he’ll make a 
careful analysis of your present forms... perhaps 
his suggestions for improvement will save you 
hundreds of dollars. So call or write today. UARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


UARCO 


INCORPORATED 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 
HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


SINGLE SET 
AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS FORMS 


BUSINESS FORMS 
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ales Executives Study 









Employment Standards 





Paul Heyneman, of Eloesser-Heynemann Company, 
makes a nation-wide study of employment standards 
for salesmen. Finds wide variation in practices and 
reports results at Distribution Congress of National 
Federation of Sales Executives recently held at Chicago 





AUL HEYNEMAN, vice presi- 
dent and assistant general man- 
Kloesser-Heynemann Com- 
San 


ager, 
pany, Francisco, recently 
completed a wide study of employ- 
ment standards for salesmen. His 
study was made for presentation 
at the Eleventh Annual Distribu- 
National 


Executives 


Congress of the 
Federation of Sales 
which was held at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, May 20-23, 1946. 


A ballot was sent to a large 


tion 


group of business owners, general 
sales managers, district sales man- 
agers, and other executives to de- 
salesmen are 


termine how 


what 


paid, 


salesmen complain about 
most frequently, size of territories, 
working conditions, and other fac- 
tors that govern the employment 
of salesmen. 

It was found from the balloting 
favor a bonus 


that 63 per cent 


plan in paving salesmen, as 


against 11 per cent whicli favor 
straight commission and the same 
percentage which favor straight 
salary. Drawing accounts were 
preferred by 15 per cent. 


The 


admitted compensation plans for 


same group of executives 


salesmen were unsatisfactory in 
28 per cent of the cases, while 34 
per cent were planning to change 
compensation plans of their sales- 
men. 

Better than one-half of the sales 
assume — thie 


managers right to 


change the salesman’s compensa- 
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tion. Mr. Heyneman, in his report, 
wonders if these same firms would 
assume a similar right with their 
mechanics, truck drivers, factory 
foremen. 

Salesmen are consulted prior to 
changes in their compensation in 
80 per cent of the cases, but 20 
per cent of the sales managers 
change compensation without con- 
sulting their men. 

Maximum limits are placed on 
salesmen’s earnings by 17 per cent 
of the sales executives returning 
the ballots. Nearly half of the men 
who do place limits on salesmen’s 
earnings do not tell the men of 
these limits. 

It was 
many sales executives to find that 


somewhat amazing to 
69 per cent of the sales executives 
returning Mr. Heyneman’s ballots 
claimed to have an accurate knowl- 
edge of sales potentials in each of 
their territories. Mr. Heyneman 
himself admits he is rather in- 
clined to doubt the validity of these 
responses. 

When cutting territories, 88 per 
cent of the sales managers consult 
94 


managers 


their salesmen before acting; 
Ss 


per cent of the sales 
who have house accounts, or ac- 
counts on which salesmen are paid 
no commission, have these set up in 
advance and clearly understood 
with the salesmen. 

Credit for commissions when or- 
ders are mailed or brought per- 
sonally to the house is allowed by 





85 per cent of the companies, part 
credit by 13 per cent, and no 
credit by only 2 per cent. 
Salesmen are allowed to partici 
pate in setting up sales policies in 
72 per cent of the companies; 92 
per cent allow salesmen same vaca- 
tion privileges as other employees : 
while 46 per cent require salesmen 
to wait for a slack season to tak 
vacations. Salesmen sacrifice nor 
mal earnings, when paid a straight 
commission, in 30 per cent of the 
cases when they take vacations. 
Salesmen gripe more about pa- 
per work than any other thing. Ii 
was the Number One or Numbe: 
Two reason for complaints among 
members of every club of sales 
executives in America except Co 
Ohio. 
salesmen are: Competition, com 


lumbus, Other gripes of 
pensation, prices, in that order. 

Salesmen’s security is given by 
paying commissions when men ari 
ill by 28 per cent, sick benefits by 
26 per cent, pension plans by 16 
per cent, retirement plans by 19 
per cent. 

Better than three-fourths of th 
ballots report that the expense ac 
count with accurate accounting otf 
out-of-pocket expenses is fairest to 
salesmen. About the same percent 
age of sales managers believe sales 
men neither make a _ profit no) 
suffer a loss on expense accounts. 

Only 35 per cent of the com- 
panies have a signed (written) 
agreement covering conditions ot! 
salesmen’s employment. Mr. Hey 
neman points out that here is a 
chance for misunderstanding whic! 
deserves serious consideration by 
sales executives. 

Many other questions were asked 
in the ballot, such as, “Do you re- 
fuse to employ competitor’s sales- 
men? Thirty-four per cent do re- 
fuse, but this does not mean thx 


remaining 66 (Continued on page 38 
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PAY CHECK 





“DITTO PAYROLL 
M ETHOD HAS PROVED ITSELF 


MORE ACCURATE — LESS COSTLY — SAVES 
SUBSTANTIAL SUMS MONTHLY!” 


Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana 


Wage incentive plans, overtime, 
direct and indirect hourly pay, salaries, de- 
ductions—all are taken in stride by Ditto’s 
One Writing Payroll System! From a single, 
simple, paper original Ditto completes every 
needed payroll record with absolute accu- 
racy—startling speed. In addition to payroll 
—production, order-billing, purchasing and 
every business system acquires new efficiency 
and flexibility—through Ditto’s One Writing 
magic. 

Write today for case history report #4507 
giving complete information about the 
Godchaux Payroll System. Reports on 
other Ditto systems also available. 


DITTO, Inc., 2270 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Reader Comment on 


Public Relations 





Two recent articles on public relations brought an 
unusual response. Here are reports, favorable and 
unfavorable, on what four public relations men say 
about these articles and the problem of building a 


good-will program to serve a real need in business 





WO articles on public relations, 

published in the April and May 
issues of AMERICAN BUSINESs, 
pointed out the limitations of the 
usual stunts and gags of “free” 
publicity programs, These articles 
said that today the term public 
relations has become one of the 
most abused and least effective in 
business, and that industry needs 
real public relations help. 

These articles have drawn a 
cross-fire of criticism and praise 
in letters received from a number 
of readers. Because all of these 
letters, favorable and unfavorable, 
indicate an unusual interest in 
what public relations can accom 
plish and how these accomplish- 
ments can be effected profitably, 
excerpts from some of them are 
printed below. 

“While I agree with you that 
the phonies in public relations 
ought to be exposed, and also that 
many businessmen are taken in by 
these white-collar racketeers, I 
must admit I found your article 
at fault in several respects,” writes 
Albert Carriere, public relations 
director, C. H. Masland & Sons, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

“To begin with, you dwell on 
the idea that public — relations 
equals press releases—in_ other 
words, free publicity. This, it 
seems to me, is a rather limtted 
view of the field of public relations 
in its best sense. 

“Andrew J. Haire, president, of 
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the Haire Publishing Corporation, 
defines public relations thus: "The 
essence of public relations is sim- 
ply keeping in touch with the pub- 
lic interest.’ 

* Another definition, I’ve forgot- 
ten whose, is this: ‘Public relations 
is the attempt by any group to 
meet its social responsibilities, and 
at the same time to make the pub- 
lic aware that it is doing so.’ 

“Surely, neither definition in- 
dicates that cheap press agentry 
and phony or trivial press re- 
leases are the stuff of which public 
relations is made.” 

And from G. K. Dahl, of the 
public relations firm of Ames & 
Norr in New York, comes this re- 
sponse: “Honestly, this story 
rings the bell a number of times. I 
particularly liked your crack at 
the “Take credit for everything’ 
boys. To be fair, however, I think 
vou should have rapped the ‘Get 
me credit for everything’ clients 

the men who want their names 
or their brand names in every 
piece of copy. 

“I do not belong to the stunt 
school, myself, but sometimes I 
wonder why so many newspapers 
spike interesting, constructive busi- 
ness news—and then fill up their 
pages with cheese cake. There are 
many cities outside New York and 
Chicago where no business news of 
any kind is carried. The only way 
to get it in is to find some general 


news angle, which involves con- 








siderable dilution. It is easy to see, 
under such circumstances, why 
many publicity men follow the lin 
of least resistance, going strong 
on girlie stuff and weak on facts 

“Sometimes I think that publi: 
relations is basically nothing mor 
than good manners .. . . Good 
manners probably has no news 
value, but a little more of it in the 
right places might give business 
better audience when it does hav 
something to say.” 

Robert M. Ross, public rela 
tions division, The Studebake: 
Corporation, has this to say 
“Your article was very good. You 
have tried to differentiate in vou 
criticism. Others have not been s: 
considerate and their comment- 
are undoubtedly undermining 
chore that has some constructiy 
features. However, from the un 
healthy appearance of the patient. 
we will practically have to kill hin 
before he is cured.” 

It is reassuring to learn of Do: 
Knowlton’s approach to the prob 
lem of getting along well with thi 
public and building good-will. Hi 
brings many of the fundamentals 
of public relations down to thx 
public level in simple and concis: 
statements. In response to thes: 
articles Mr. Knowlton, partner i: 
the public relations firm of Hi! 
and Knowlton, Cleveland, Ohio. 
wrote this parable: 

“The only way I can try to de 
fine public relations is to tell you 
a story. Suppose a new famils 
moves onto your street, and then 
nobody sees anything of them. 

“The man doesn’t invite any o! 
his neighbors in for a drink—th 
wife makes no attempt to get ac 
quainted with the other wives on 
the street. When the children com 
home from school they keep ei 
tirely to themselves—have nothing 
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the Continental Can Company saves time 
and simplifies accounting with Zahonals 


This well-known concern uses National 
Payroll machines to make and distrib- 
ute its weekly payroll. These machines 
greatly simplify the making of all pay- 
roll records including social security and 
state unemployment reports. They are 
also used to make the labor distribution. 
The use of these machines has effected a 
great saving over the former method of 
preparing payrolls and making distri- 
bution. 

The National Payroll Machine makes 
the following records simultaneously. 
First, the individual payroll checks and 
pay statement, each showing the gross 
pay, the deductions for the current pay 
period, the net pay and cumulative 
figures for earnings and withholding tax. 


Second, an individual earnings record for 
each employee with cumulative figures 
available for tax reports. And third, a 
payroll sheet and check register. 


All entries are clear and legible. All 
printings are originals and identical, thus 
obviating discrepancies due to human 
error. 


National Accounting Systems serve the 
accounting needs of businesses of every 
size and type. National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines do not require 
specially trained operators, and they 
meet the needs of individual plant prac- 
tices, methods, and deductions. The 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 
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View of a National Accounting Machine in 
the payroll department of the Continental 
Can Company. 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 











to do with any of the other chil- 
dren on the street. 

“You know 
won’t be long until word goes up 
and down the street that there is 
about 


perfectly well it 


something mighty 
that family. People probably think 


he is a bootlegger or a crook of 


queer 


some sort. He might be the finest 
guy in the world, but once he has 
that reputation on his street he 
will have a tough time trying to 
sell anything to people on that 
street. Suppose he happened to 
conduct the canvass on that street 
for a War Bond Drive? Do you 
think he could sell as many bonds 
as someone else? You know darn 
well he couldn’t, because people 
would be suspicious of him. He 
would run into intangible sales re- 
sistance not because of what he 
was trying to sell, but because 
people thought there was some- 
thing queer about him. 

“Now, if you moved onto a new 
street, I have no doubt that after 
a few days have passed, you'd call 
on some of the other people—you’d 
have a few men in for a drink or 
wife 


two in the basement 


would probably have some of the 


your 


other women in for bridge—the 
children would get acquainted with 
other children. 

“Then, suppose somebody asked 
about you, ‘What kind of a guy is 
Smith, anyway?’ The 
would probably be, ‘Why I don’t 
know. He’s a department head of 
such-and-such a company; has 
about 75 people under him. They 
go to the Congregational Church. 
She plays the piano like nobody’s 
business. They’ve got a son in 
M.I.T., and a daughter in high 
school. He was born some place in 
Southern Indiana, I believe. Went 
to school at Ohio State. Why, what 
about it?’ 

“So you would get 
with a pretty good reputation 
simply because people knew a few 
simple facts about you and your 
family. Now that, as I see it, is all 
there is to public relations. A busi- 
ness—assuming it’s run on a basis 
of honesty and integrity—ought 
to let people know enough about 


answer 


through 
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itself so that nobody thinks there’s 
anything queer or crooked or un- 
usual or peculiar about it.” 

To go back to Mr. Carriere’s 
comment on the article. There was 
nothing in either of the two pre- 
vious articles in AMERICAN Bust- 
NEss to indicate we consider public 
relations merely a matter of press 
releases. What we pointed out was 
that, in too many cases, the public 
relations men themselves talk big 


about the broad services they ren- 
der. 


and then confine themselves 








almost wholly to press releases. 

Perhaps the difference between 
good public relations and mere 
publicity seeking is the difference 
between real news and manufac 
tured news. Some public relations 
men, and we are happy to say 
they are often in the minority, rely 
almost wholly on stunts and gags. 
built around sure-fire principles of 
getting certain names in the pa 
pers. Others first inaugurate con 
then releas 


structive activities, 


the news. 


Modern Reception Room 


Uses Photo Murals 


EW and enlarged offices of the 

Pacific Coast Division Bureau 
of Advertising, A.N.P.A., in San 
Francisco, cover more than twice 
the space formerly used. Modern 
over-all arrangement lends itself 
for efficient and smooth-flowing 
operation, but the reception room 
pictured above is an outstanding 
point of interest. 

Mural 
panels approximately 3 by 6 feet, 
picture the capitols of Arizona, 
Oregon, Washington, California, 


photographs, on wall 





Idaho, and Nevada—the states i1 
cluded in the Pacific Coast Divi 
sion’s territory. The murals ar 
finished in sepia, with hardwood 
frames of buffed bronze. The. 
blend with the upholstered furni- 
ture and burgundy tiled floor. 
making an inviting interior. 

In addition to the private of 
fices for Bureau 
staff members, a library and wor! 
room are provided. A presentation 
room is available for groups | 


executives and 


view slides and movies. 
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) ud Send for this new folder on a tool which 
2 will give you faster production, simpler 
®. — control of factory paper work, systems, 


routines, and methods this low-cost way! 


















sodas 
i Do you know why so many factory superintend- ».. increase accuracy and speed production— 
4 ents, methods managers, systems -men are order- only one proofreading required in a single- 
ing Mimeograph die-impressed stencils’ today? writing system 
The reason is: this new, versatile, low-cost »».turn out as many clear, black-and-white 
improvement in stencil duplication eases the copies as you want, when you want them 
burden of factory paper work. The new folder —and they won’t fade even under exposure 
shown here tells how Mimeograph die-impressed or smudge under hard shop handling. 
stencils If you haven’t heard the whole story on this 
. . . make paper worksystemsone-writing systems new, advantageous use for your Mimeograph 
.. . eliminate the wastefulness of obsolescent forms duplicator, clip and mail the coupon today. 
Mimeograph duplicator 
j MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office 
1 
cs. ee 
d 
i A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. S-646 
, 720 West Jackson Boulevard 
I- Chicago 6, Illinois 
rs Send me a copy of your new folder, ‘““Mimeograph Die-Impressed 
Stencils.” 













On Display! Visit Booths 93-94, National 
Office Managereent Association Conferences, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 3-4-5 
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Vick’s Plan to Keep Business from Growing Old 


(Continued from page 10) 


3 vears later William Y. Preyer 


added his strength to it. Before 


he died in 1919, Mr. Richardson 
had the satisfaction of seeing his 
idea grow to substantial propor- 
tions. 

Then H. Smith Richardson be- 
came president, Lunsford Richard- 
son, Jr., vice president, and W. Y. 
Prever, secretary and treasurer. 
These three voung men were then 
aged 34, 27, and 31, respectively. 
For the next 26 vears they con- 
stituted the company’s top man- 
agement. To them must be given 
the lion’s share of the eredit for 
making the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany an outstandingly successful 
business. The three men always 
operate as a team and, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, they carried out 
the principles of the 35-Year Plan 
from the beginning. 

By 1930 the founder’s vision 
had been realized. VapoRub was 
sold in every state of the Union 
and in 68 foreign countries. The 
label was being printed in 34 dif- 
ferent languages. It was this very 
thing that worried the manage- 
ment and had been worrying it for 
several vears. Certainly there was 
not the slightest sign the demand 
for VapoRub was abating. Never- 
theless, there was the incontro- 
vertible fact, dug up in the study 
of corporation mortality, that it 
was companies such as Vick which 
were in the most dangerous posi- 
tion—that is, one-product manu- 
facturers. Regardless of how suc- 
cessful they are or were, mortality 
statistics are against them. 

One way to extend the life line 
of such corporations is by giving 
their popular trade names to other 
products. In other words, increase 
the size of the family under the 
same name. Vick determined to 
follow this course. It realized the 
great danger in the policy. That 
is, less worthy products must not 
be put out under the banner of the 
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accepted trade name. Any new 
product that bears the popular 
name must measure up to the orig- 
inal’s standards. Otherwise, not 
only will the added products fail, 
but they may pull down the orig- 
inal product with them. 

With this in mind, Vick launched 
its new policy cautiously. Any new 
product carrying the Vick name 
must be the result of long, pains- 
taking, scientific research. It must 
he brought out only to meet a 
definitely known need. Va-tro-nol, 
a specialized nasal medication, was 
the first product of this research. 
It met with immediate acceptance. 

Shortly afterward, another new 
Vicks Medi- 


cated Cough Drops. The drop is 


idea was developed 


medicated with the ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub. It was priced at 
10 cents, whereas the popular sell- 
ing cough drops retail for 5 cents. 
Despite this price handicap, Vicks 
cough drops have earned profits 
of $5,900,000 for the company up 
to June of last year. 

Vicks Inhaler came next. It was 
introduced in 1940 and its sales 
have increased each year since. 

The Vick management, in its 
study of corporation mortality, 
learned of another method of beat- 
ing back the approaching foot- 
steps of Father Time: That is, to 
diversify as to types of business— 
not to be dependent on one field. 
Up to this time Vick had only one 
kind of business—manufacturing 
products for the alleviation of 
colds. Statistics prove the more 
soundly a company is diversified, 
without getting into illogical or 
crazy-quilt expansion, the longer 
its life is likely to be. 

So Vick decided to reinforce its 
position by diversifying. It de- 
termined to buy established enter- 
prises in different lines of business 
as the quickest and most satisfac- 
tory way to diversify. Its first 
acquisition was The Wm. S. Merrell 


Company, of Cincinnati, the 118- 
year-old producer of fine medicinal 
agents for the use of physicians. 
That was in 1938. J. T. Baker 
Chemical Company, of Phillips 
burg, New Jersey, manufacturer 
of laboratory, pharmaceutical, 
and industrial chemicals, was also 
brought into the Vick fold. So was 
Prince Matchabelli Inc., the per- 
fumer; and Alfred D. McKelvy 
Company, of Seaforth toiletries 
for men; and others. 

In diversifying, the company is 
also following a policy of physical 
and personnel decentralization. 
The two go together. Both diver 
sification and decentralization, 
when properly set up and coor 
dinated with top management. 
make a good team for resisting 
the corrosion of time. 

Up to this time the Vick Chem- 
ical Company had undertaken 
three basic steps to make itself an 
enduring enterprise and to foil the 
corporation mortality statistics: 

1. Broadened the Vick family, 

2. Diversified its lines of busi- 
ness, 

3. Decentralized its 
setup and all management, 
except its top management. 

The company realizes these 
three steps are not enough. It 
could be conspicuously successful 
in carrying them out, as its 1945 
stockholders’ report shows, and 
still not create an enduring enter- 
prise. The report shows Merrell 
sales jumped 385 per cent since 
Vick took over the business 
Matchabelli sales climbed 417 pei 
cent, Seaforth’s sales 1,214 per 
cent, and so on. VapoRub, the 
original product, continues to 
reach new highs each year. The 
business Lunsford Richardson 
founded on $8,000 and into which 
no outside capital has since been 
put, reached sales last year o! 
$35,608,277.73 (the year ending 
June 30, 1945). 
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“We rely on G-E fluorescent lamps for general 
















lighting. And we're going to use them over 
our bulletin boards, and in coves for lighting 


our lobbies and conference rooms.” 


Ever since General Electric developed the 
first practical fluorescent lamp, G-E lamp re- 
search has constantly been at work to make 
G-E lamps Stay Brighter Longer! Call your 
G-E lamp supplier today—ask him about all 
the newer lamps—G-E Slimline, Circline, 


Projector, Reflector and many others. 





G-E fluorescent lamps cost so much less, 
last so much longer, and give so much 
more light, that they are actually about 
eight times better in lamp value today 
than they were back in 1938! 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC | 
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What made this success pos- 
sible? It was management, men, 
brain power, personnel. The three 
young men who took over when the 
founder died are still at the helm. 
So are the many executives they 
have trained and who played a big 
part in the development of the 
business. The men who made Mer- 
rell and Baker are still there; and 
so are the executives, whether new 
or old, with Matchabelli, McKelvy, 
and other units. As long as these 
men are active, the company is 
likely to continue to be successful. 

How long will they be active? 
In 35 years all of them who are 
now 30 years of age or older will 
no longer be in the picture. By 
1981 the company will be de- 
pendent for its brain power on 
present employees under 30 and 
on young men brought into the 
organization from now on. They 
will be the management of 1981. 

What assurance has the com- 
pany that its brain power 35 years 
hence will be adequate and at least 
equal in caliber to its brain power 
of today, which has abundantly 
proved its adequacy? To make 
sure its brain power at that dis- 
tant date will be adequate is the 
objective of the 35-Year Plan. 

The plan is based on the com- 
pany’s findings that business, like 
men, grow old and die. The find- 
ings establish further that busi- 
nesses, unlike men, need not grow 
old. The best a man can do is de- 
lay the advancement of old age for 
a few years. It is possible for a 
business to stay perennially young 
by doing three things: 

1. By the adoption of policies 
that are adaptable and that are 
capable of meeting new situations 
which continually beset a business. 
A common cause for the decline of 
companies is rigid policies. If a 
business is to remain young and 
virile over a long life span, in- 
elastic rules and setups must be 
avoided. To keep young, regard- 
less of its age, a company must 


maintain its competitive capacity. 
To do that it must keep flexible 
and be able to make quick, deci- 
sive moves. 
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2. By keeping its products in 
“style,” in tune with shifting de- 
mand. Failure to do this is a com- 
mon cause for concerns going 
downhill. 

3. By keeping a steady influx of 
new minds coming into the busi- 
ness. By giving these minds in- 
creasing responsibility as rapidly 
as they qualify for it. By estab- 
lishing a line of succession that 
brings these minds to the top posi- 
tions many years before they ac- 
quire mental and physical harden- 
ing of the arteries. 

The third point is overwhelm- 
ingly the most important. The 
first two depend on the third. All 
things necessary to keep a business 
young, virile, and successful will 
be done if its supply of brain 
power is kept perpetually ade- 
quate. This means consideration 
of all things in the future, such as 
capital, plants, equipment, proc- 
esses, product, ideas for sales pro- 
motion, must be eliminated. All 
such things must be left for the 
men who are managing the busi- 
ness 35 years hence. As far as the 
long-range future is concerned, the 
management of today has only one 
job—to make sure the management 
of the future will be equal to the 
demands made on it. That in es- 
sence is the Vick 35-Year Plan. 

How is the plan being accom- 
plished? The Vick management 
does not want to give the impres- 
sion its plan is a fait accompli; 
far from it. It is positive in de- 
claring it has-much to learn, and 
is equally emphatic in its deter- 
mination to learn it. 

However, the plan is actually in 
operation—in part, at least, for 
years. It is a terrifically hard job, 
and perhaps it will be several more 
years before the technique for 
carrying it out can be perfected. 
Nevertheless, the company’s top 
management is so convinced its 
35-Year Plan must be put through, 
it is listed as the No. 1 job on its 
permanent agenda. I should repeat 
the problem which the plan at- 
tempts to solve is entirely a future 
problem. But it is a problem the 
solution of which must begin now. 








The company expresses this 
thought in its annual report in 
this way: “Your company has now 

as its record amply demon 
strates—suitable minds and an 
adequate total mind power for 
present operations. The problem 
before us is, therefore, a future 
problem—the problem of replacing 
this present mind power which time 
will eventually take away.” 

Only the essence of what is be 
ing done is attempted here. De 
tailed procedure has been set up 
for drawing sufficient talent into 
the employ of the organization. 
Procedure has also been estab 
lished for training this talent. It 
seems to me the outstanding fea- 
ture of the Vick plan is its pro 
visions for having young execu 
tives carry the ball once they have 
found their place in the organiza- 
tion. The company’s operating 
management, as distinguished from 
top management, consists of nine 
general managers. Each of these 
managers “must find and train an 
understudy potentially as good o1 
better than himself.” In turn, each: 
understudy must have his own 
successor in training. This process 
is carried on down the line. Thus 
throughout the organization ther 
is a constant flow of trained talent 
rising from the bottom to the top 

Vick’s top management is em- 
phatic in insisting, “It is not suffi 
cient for our general managers to 
‘feel,’ or ‘think,’ or ‘hope,’ thes 
have competent understudies—top 
management must know. The only 
way top management can know is 
for each general manager to tak 
his hands off the wheel long enoug! 
for his understudy to prove by 
actual performance he has what 
it takes. This means giving up, fo! 
a period of time necessary to mak: 
this demonstration, some powe: 
and authority. This, all of us be- 
ing human, we are reluctant to 
do.” 

All executives must keep evalu- 
ating their assistants and giv: 
them a chance to carry the ball 
Likewise the assistants must give 
their assistants a chance to get in 


the game. 
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1, 2,3, 4—lit up. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10—lit 


up. 5 — dark. 


Night after night — same story. The 
force on the Fifth makes the train. The 
others, hurried and harried, spend 
extra hours on a treadmill. 


Overtime can be necessary — espe- 
cially during vacations. But lights 
burning for nights on end are often a 
sign of inefficient business forms. Here, 
a Moore specialist can help. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., studies 
your business forms one by one — in 


co-operation with your staff. When a 
change will benefit, Moore recom- 
mends change. Moore spots corners 
to cut in printing, scrutinizes quan- 
tities. In some cases one custom- 
designed form can replace three or 
four old forms — reducing laborious 
recopying and the margin of human 
error. 

An Albany manufacturer writes: 
“Installation of your four-part Fanfold 
billing form and three-part Speediset 
has increased clerical output per hour 
with no appreciable increase in form 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, Nv. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC, (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


In Canada— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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cost.” A cement executive adds: 
“Equally important is the enthusiastic 
response of our personnel.” 

Backed by sixty-five years of ex- 
perience, Moore is prepared to serve 
businesses of every size and kind — 
fromacorner store in Portland, Maine, 
to a corporation in Portland, Oregon. 
For information, call on the nearest 
Moore division, as listed below, or its 
local office. Moore stands ready to 
supply you with everything from a 
simple sales book to the most intricate 
multiple-copy forms. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


AOv. 8 Hw Ave? 
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How Ford Selects Plant Sites 


(Continued from page 13) 


of labor, particularly skilled labor, 
must be given serious considera- 
tion. 

We must consider available 
sources of the power, water, 
sewers, and perhaps gas which will 
be required. Such a plant may use 
1,000,000 gallons of water daily, 
for example. Is the available water 
supply ample, or would we have 
to provide our own water? Are 
existing sewers ample to take care 
of the needs of our employees, or 
would they have to be installed or 
enlarged ? 

Drainage is important. Are 
storm sewers already there? If so, 
do they take care of the drainage 
satisfactorily? 

Then there is the matter of the 
subsoil. A large plant must have a 
tirm foundation. 

The display value of the plant is 
given careful consideration. We in- 
sist that our plants be located on 
main highways, not only because 
we use the highways for shipping, 
but also because an attractive 
plant makes a favorable impression 
on passers-by. We like to have as 
many passers-by as possible sce 
our plants and our signs. For this 
reason, we like to locate near a 
main line railroad, although we 
don’t always succeed in obtaining 
such a site. 

Closely related is what might be 
termed neighborhood satisfaction. 
The surroundings may be objec- 
tionable because of the proximity 
of other factories which are eye- 
sores, or because the neighborhood 
is blighted. On the other hand, 
there might be objections on the 
part of the nearby residents. 
They might consider their proper- 
ty values would be depreciated by 
our building a factory there. They 
might complain that dirt, smoke, 
and fumes from the plant damaged 
their houses. 

Zoning restrictions must be in- 
vestigated, together with easements 
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or encroachments on the property. 
We might find a drainage ditch on 
it which we would not be permitted 
to fill. Or perhaps a road crosses 
it which could not be closed. Or 
there may be high-tension power 
lines on it. 

Housing for our employees must 
he available within reasonable dis- 
tance. 

Public transportation must also 
he available. Of course the city will 
usually provide bus or other 
transportation where required, but 
such matters must be considered. 

The number of dwellings or 
other buildings on the property is 
it major consideration. If there are 
many homes on it, we aren't likely 
to be interested. There would likely 
he too many people to deal with 
and it might take too long for all 
of them to vacate their homes. 

The tax rate is important and 
is highly deceptive. The total tax 
in a city where the rate is high 
may be actually less than in an- 
other where the rate is low, de- 
pending on how they make their 
assessments. When someone rec- 
ommends a location to us and em- 
phasizes the low tax rate there, we 
want to know the basis of the as- 
sessment. 

In searching for plant sites, we 
have found the industrial depart- 
ments of the railroad companies 
very helpful. They usually have 
an adequate understanding of our 
requirements. While they are anx- 
ious to get us to locate on their 
lines, still they aren’t interested in 
getting us to do so in any one 
city. 

Of course we don’t advertise the 
fact when we are seeking a site in 
a certain area. We usually obtain 
options on several sites. Then a 
committee from the home office 
goes out and inspects all of the 
sites and makes recommendations 
to the policy committee, which 
makes the final decision. Not until 


the land has actually been pu 
chased do we proclaim the fac’ 
that we are going to build a pla: 
there. Then we “tell the world,” « 
course, and arrange a celebratio 
for the ground-breaking cer 
monies. The mayor of the city, t] 
governor of the state, and othe 
officials are usually present, t 
gether with representatives of t] 
press and others. 

People sometimes wonder ju- 
why we chose certain location- 
particularly if a location is in a 
out-of-the-way place. Perhaps 
specific example will be of interes 
and will also serve to illustrat 
some of the factors mention 
above. 

At the present time, we ai 
building a Lincoln-Mercury asser 
bly plant at Metuchen, New Jerse: 
—population 6.557. Why did w 
choose such a location in pref 
ence to many larger cities in t 
same area? 

Well, our first consideratio 
was to select a site which was k 
cated as centrally as possible 
this distribution area, and whic 
possessed as many advantages. 
and as few disadvantages, as pos 
sible. Metuchen is located about 
40 miles from New York City. 5 
miles from New Brunswick, a: 
equal distance from Perth Amboy. 
and 6 miles from Plainfield. Pat- 
terson, Newark, Linden, Wood 
bridge, and other cities all ar 
nearby. Our site embraces abou‘ 
78 acres, consists of favorable te: 
rain, has good drainage, is served 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, b: 
U. S. Highway No. 1 (Maine to 
Florida) and state highway N: 
25. Water is available from tw: 
sources. There are power lines 
along the highway. Other utiliti 
are ample. The labor market :- 
satisfactory, and the display val 
of the location is excellent. 

But we had options on half 
dozen sites in other cities. Wh) 
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These little stories may 


@ Here you see brief summaries of the savings effected 
in four different companies with Addressograph sim- 
plified business methods. 

Similar savings are being made today in thousands 
and thousands of other offices and factories. 

You can save too. 

Addressograph is the fastest known method of putting 
information on business forms. In the time it takes you to 
read this advertisement Addressograph equipment could 
write as many as 200 different time cards—or pay checks 


Address 





Save you money 


—or statements— or route cards with complete accuracy. 

You can save time and money with Addressograph 
methods in every department of your business—where- 
ever paperwork is handled. And Addressograph can 
be used with existing systems and routines alone or in 
conjunction with other office equipment. 

Ask any Addressograph man to show you what 
others have saved on jobs similar to yours. Call the 
nearest Addressograph agency or write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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Be your own Form-Designing Expert 





Send for these 5 Useful Tools!... FREE! 


With these free Hammermill helps you can design time- and money-saving 
business forms exactly fitted for the job you want them to do: 


tions on when and how to use forms, 
form-designing helps, etc. 


1. Hammermill plastic Form Layout Rule. 
Carries inch and pica printer’s scales, 
also pica and elite typewriter scales. 4. Revised Manual lists all Hammermill 

papers made today ... grades, colors, 

sizes, weights, finishes . . . conveniently 
indexed. 


2. Layout Sheet (cither typewriter pica- 
or elite-spaced) for designing forms to 
exact size and shape required. 

5. Hammermill Form-Designing Kit. Con- 
tains: 26-point check-list and printing 
Specification Sheets. 


3. Idea-book, ‘““How to Design a Business 
Form. Gives economical sizes, sugges- 


Use the 26-point check-list to test efficiency of your present forms. Whatever 
is needed, this set of practical tools will guide you. Make your task easy. 
Choose paper for your forms from the NEW Hammermill Bond line... the 
new bright white and 14 pleasing colors. Send the coupon for the Form- 
Designing material and the sample book of Hammermill Bond. 





LOOK FOR THE 





WATERMARK --- IT IS HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 






Pe pe 
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Companion papers for office use include 
Hammermill Mimeo-Bond and Hammermill Duplicator 















Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Please send me— FREE—the Hammermill Form-Designing Kit, ‘‘How to Design a 
Business Form’’, the Manual and the Form Layout Rule. Include also a sample book 
of the NEW Hammermill Bond. 





Name Position 








(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 
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didn’t we choose one of them. in 
stead ? 

Well, in one of the other cities 
the site was more rugged than w 
liked. It was not located on a mai 
highway. 

Another, which we considere: 
very seriously, was very good ex 
cept for drainage and displa 
value. The site was low and drain 


age would have been expensive. W 


| would have had to pump both wate 


sewage. The display valu 
would have been poor because th 
site was located down in a hol 
from the main highway. 

Still another was favorable fro: 
the standpoint of labor suppl 
water, and sewers, but there we: 
two grade separations near t! 
site. It was less desirable from t! 
standpoint of appearances. T! 
land was somewhat more expensiv: 
And there were nearly 40 houses 


on it. 
So, Metuchen got the decisio: 


and will soon have a new Lincol 
Mercury assembly plant. It w 
have a capacity of 350 cars a da 
and will employ about 2,500 p 
sons in normal times. This asser 
bly plant proper will be 470 f 
wide and 1,040 feet long. The 
will also be an office building 319 
feet long, with a display room 104 
by 55 feet just off the lobby, a 
boiler house, an oil and pai 
house, a test track for newly as 
sembled cars, and a 6-acre pa 
ing lot. 

All structures will be sing! 
story buildings, with steel franv 
work, steel sash, and brick, gui! 
and limestone walls. The front e: 
trance to the office building wil 
consist of a two-story monument! 
design, with stone facing and 
colonnade effects. There will be a 
large, electric sign on top of fhe 


office building, of course. 





This is the second of a 
series of reports on cur- 
rent trends in industria! 


expansion. 
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pret sencon« Alsi 
pana ONTROL." This , 
: some pa ao ine Acme’s technical ex 
a Record Systems, is ; 
-. connection with— 
coRDS 


Visible Record Equipme 
pment. and short-cuts in 
ALL NECESSARY - 





ACME VI 
SIBLE R 
ECORDS 
, INC. 


Copyright 1966. 
isible Records, Inc. 122 
SOUTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHIC 
AGO 3 
, ILLINOIS 
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without a! “rrlom| 
Even in a small business like mine... 


a Friden Fully Automatic Calculator 


is a MUST. Accurate answers are 





needed when you check invoices, take 
discounts, figure freight costs per item, mark-ups, 
compute sales taxes, analyze 
financial statements and 


work miscellaneous addi- 





a 


tion and subtraction problems 
Do as I did, telephone your local Friden if 


Agency for a demonstration on your own work.” 





Priden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT * SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Sales Executives 
Study Employment 
Standards 


(Continued from page 24 


per cent all employ salesmen fro 
competitors. Some consider the 
the same as other applicants, whi 
22 per cent hire competitor’s sales 
men only after they have resigne: 
and 32 per cent refuse to co 
sider until they have resigned. 

On quota setting, 21 per ce 
claim to set quotas on exact know 
edge of potentials, 15 per cent o 
past performance, 19 per cent 
personal judgment of sales ma 
ager, and 45 per cent on some con 
bination of these methods. 

The eleventh annual meeting 
the National Federation of Sal 
Executives just completed in Ch 
cago was the largest ever held, « 
spite the threat of rail strike, anc 
despite the fact that some sale- 
managers had to telephone wive- 
to drive to Chicago to bring then 
home, as the trains stopped run 
ning just as the convention ended 

A. T. Danielson, sales manage: 
for Barker Brothers, Los <An- 
geles furniture and house furnish 
ings company, was elected pres: 


dent to succeed George S. Jones. 


Jr. Gene Flack, widely known 
Loose-Wiles executive, was elected 
first vice president. 

Selling in an expanded econom 
was the theme of the entire con 
vention, and the following themes 
were emphasized by all speakers 
Challenges and opportunities fo: 
sales leadership, sales leadership 
through better manpower, sales 
leadership through more efficien! 
distribution, and the new lead 
ship at work. 

The Los Angeles delegates mai 
a determined fight to have tix 
1947 congress held in their ct! 
The new board will assume its du- 
ties in July of this year and is ¢<- 
pected to select Los Angeles. 
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Let's Get the Black Market's Hand 


Out of the Traveler’s Pocket! 


The underground sale of sleeping car space is a national scandal. 
The railroads cannot escape responsibility. The C&O Lines offer 
a solution that will kill the racket — if other roads will join. 


| F you travel very much, you must have 
‘ run intoa situation that is being report- 
i by angry passengers all over America: 


No space for sale at the ticket windows. 
jut plenty of empty berths and rooms— 

hen the train pulls out. Often you can’t 
uy a ticket through legitimate channels. 
But you can get one any time, by going 
o the “‘right’”’ person and greasing him 
vith the “right’”’ price. 


Here are just a few of the typical cases 
hat have been reported to the C&O: 


Mr. X. in New York, needing to go to 
San Francisco, asked what was the 
earliest moment at which reservations 
could be made. He was told 8:00 A.M. 
of a certain date. At 8:00 A.M. on that 
date he was in front of the ticket win- 
dow—the first in line. When the 
window opened he was told the train 
was sold out. He managed to get 
accommodations to Chicago by paying 
a black market price. In Chicago after 
5 hours of desperate effort he got space 
on the “‘Chief’’—by paying $20 extra 
to a gouger. On board the ‘‘Chief”’ 
there was plenty of unoccupied space. 
The conductor explained that it was 
due to ‘‘last minute cancellations.’”’ 


Mrs. K., a service wife, planned a 
little trip for her husband’s furlough. 
Unable to get space, she tried the 
black market. Space was offered at 
double the normal price. She couldn’ t 
afford it. A travel agent offered her 
space if she would stop at a very 
expensive hotel—which, again, she 
couldn’t afford. The K’s didn’t get 
their trip. 


Miss Q. had an experience in a New 
York station. She was told cancelled 
tickets for her destination would go 
on sale at 10:00 o’clock. She waited 
in line more than half an hour. When 
a ticket was brought back, a man be- 
hind her held up some money. The 
ticket seller said there was no space for 
sale. The line dispersed, but Miss Q. 
waited and saw the man with the bribe 
come back and instantly get his ticket. 


These are not mere wartime experiences. 
People by the thousands are having them 
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today. And whether or not many railroad 
or Pullman employees are directly in- 
volved in the scandal, neither the rail- 
roads nor the Pullman Company can 
escape responsibility. Forslipshod policing, 
and inability to see the need for reforms, 
leave the door wide open to racketeers. 


What Becomes of All the Space? 


Sleeping car tickets can be bought up 
weeks in advance—in ‘‘blocks’’—by 
hotels, travel agencies, or by anyone who 
has the money to pay for them. There is 
nothing to prevent this space leaking into 
the black market except the honesty of 
the man who buys it. 


The space is bought and paid for in 
advance, but, if it is not re-sold, it can 
be turned in for a refund up to the 
minute of train departure. Therefore, 
anyone who wants to run a black market 
in sleeping car space can do so without 
any financial risk. 


Reform Agitated Since 1943 


For more than three years the C&O has 
been trying to get other railroads and the 
Pullman Company to agree to action that 
would kill the ticket racket. Lame duck 
excuses have let the black market grow and 
flourish while the railroads lose revenue. 





Simple Remedy Would Help Greatly 


The C&O proposes that all “‘block”’ sales 
of sleeping car space be stopped at once. 
All space should be reserved or sold in the 
name of the individual who intends to use 
it. Tickets should be non-transferable. 
Hotels, travel agencies and business houses 
could follow their present system, except 
that the space would have to be reserved 
or sold in the name of the individual 
passenger. 


The Airlines do it this way, and they 
have never had a black market! 


What You Can Do 


If you no longer want to tolerate the 
greedy hand of the black market in your 
pocket—or be content with a refusal of 
space when you know that many berths 
are empty—write to your newspaper. If 
enough Americans will ask the support 
of the press, the ticket racket—like the 
“Chinese Wall’ that blocked through 
service at Chicago and St. Louis—can 
be broken. 


Chesapeake and Qhio Lines 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 


arte tart 
5 Effective Advertising ; 


Distinctive 
nd Business 








Stationery 9 


Literature, 
N Forms of @ 


Dt 
REYNOLDS 
C— — 
REYNOLDS 


COMPANY * DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| 
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COMMERCIAL FORMS A Better Way to Process 


Employment Records 


(Continued from page 11) 


a master stencil form which would 
do the job satisfactorily. They 
said they could. They did, and the 
equipment now has been in use for 
quite some time, to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

When a new employee is hired 
at this plant, he fills out an ap- 
plication of rather conventional 
type. He is given a physical exam- 
ination: then is asked to sign his 
name on an employment record 
envelope on which are printed cer- 
tain statements relative to his em- 
plovment by this company. If he 
authorizes the deduction of group 
insurance premiums from his pay, 
he signs such an authorization 
which is printed in another place 
on the front of the envelope. The 
remainder of the space on the front 
of the employment record envelope 
is a printed form which provides 
spaces for such information as: 
Address and phone, physical de- 
scription, birthplace, dependents, 
marital status, beneficiary, and 
clock number. 

A copy of the employee’s labor 
requisition slip, on the back of 
which is a record of his physical 
examination, is kept in this en- 
velope. It also contains any per- 
sonnel information concerning him 
which may accumulate during his 
employment. When he leaves the 
company’s employ, a copy of his 
payroll clearance, including his 
shop record, is filed. 

In addition to the employment 
record envelope, an employment 
record card, a medical record en- 
velope, an insurance card, an em- 
plovee’s withholding exemption 
certificate, and six employee’s rate 
cards must be prepared for each 
new employee. That is where the 
duplicating work is involved. 

For this master 
stencil form is cut to duplicate the 
emplovee’s name, marital status, 


purpose, a 


social security number, birth dat 
insurance, physical (indicated 
a code number), sex, race, oth 
occupation, a symbol indicating 
his classification, class, date, ra 
and clock number at the right u 
per section of the form. At f 
lower left are spaces for enterin 
Address, telephone number, weig! 
height, birthplace, citizenship, « 
pendents, whom to notify in cas 
of accident, last employed | 
name of beneficiary and relati 
ship, address of beneficiary. T\x 
rest of the stencil sheet is blank. 
This 


signed to fit all of the employment 


stencil sheet form is 


record forms enumerated abo 
A Mimeograph duplicator which 
can be operated either electrica 
or manually is used. Because the 
several forms used vary in both 
size and thickness, the guides have 
to be changed frequently. For this 
reason, it has been found mor 
practical to operate the machine 
manually on this particular job 
Operated in this way, it has been 
used to duplicate as many as 350 
sets of employment records in a 
day, or a total of 3,500 pieces. 
The same duplicator is operated 
electrically to duplicate form let- 
ters at a rate of 9,000 per hour 
The six copies of the rate card 
are distributed to the various de- 
concerned, including 
payroll, timekeeping, Addresso- 
graph, tabulating, investigation, 
and to a tickler file where it comes 
are due. 


partments 


up when automatic raises 
Several spaces for rate changes 
and clock number changes are pre- 
vided on this card and also on the 
employment card. When 
either is changed, the records must 
be posted accordingly. 

The backing of the stencil sheet 
is also filed and is kept for a mouth 
to be used in preparing Govern 
ment records of employment. 


record 
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THE New HAVEN RAILROAD’S 
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7 | 
lank. Streamlined giants of the rails... plus efficient or- 
. ganization and equipment to insure smooth, system- 
atic coordination of effort . . . these are the wizards 
- of traffic that have made possible the outstanding 
bo. wartime achievements of the New Haven Railroad. 
} - . . 
which 9 The Davidson Dual Duplicator has had much to do 
ica i with these achievements. For four years this equip- 
= the ment has been turning out hundreds of thousands of 
both office forms, bulletins, orders, schedules . . . speeding 
i up Operations . . . providing material on short 
have ig notice ... and materially reducing costs. 
r cs This remarkable efficiency is possible, of course, 
mort because of the flexibility of the Davidson . . . its 
chine ability to provide both relief and offset duplicating 
* in the same machine. It reproduces by offset from 
"ee paper masters which you can prepare yourself, using 
een typewriter, pen, pencil, or crayon. Likewise, it will 
s Jol reproduce from photographic offset plates, type, 
in a electrotypes, and rubber plates. Furthermore, using 
"es. pre-printed paper masters, your office forms together 
rated with variable matter, typed or written thereon, can 
rate ° < . 
be reproduced simultaneously in large or small quan- 
n let tities .. . each an original. 
hour Here is the modern, efficient way to handle office 
. card paper work as well as the production of advertising 
is de- literature, stationery, envelopes, shipping tags, and 
dies dozens of other items. Your. local Davidson agent 
- can give you full details, or write us direct. 
resso- 


ation, 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 





comes 1028-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 

e due. Davidson Sales & Service Agencies are located in principal cities 
anges of U. §., Canada, Mexico 

e pro- 

m the 

When : : ON ee a a) 


contains complete details pre se: +t 4 
; must about the Davidson Dual Du- bd 
s f plicator .. . shows how it can 
‘ : improve your offi ficiency re | Al son 
3 and cut your costs. Samples 


— fedey- smo ebiigetion. QUAL DUPLICATOR 
month & ——— 
overn- 


Accurate JOB 
EVALUATION 


@ Establishes pay rates for factory 
or office jobs which fairly com- 
pensate for degrees of skill, 
effort, and responsibility. 

@ Eliminates inequities which 
cause employee dissatisfaction. 

@® Gives management a sound 
basis for wage negotiations. 

@ Provides a firm foundation for 
wage and salary administration. 


In the past 25 years, we have 
developed methods of job 
classification and evaluation 
and pay determination that 
have proved most effective in 
helping management handle 
wage and salary problems 
fairly Perhaps we can help you 
also with this difficult problem. 


Send far This 
FREE 
PAMPHLET 


“Building a Sound Wage 
Structure Through Job 
Evaluation” 
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Quality Control to Cut Costs 


Continued from page 


quality control at Carnegie Insti 
Technology in| 1943 to 


aid the war effort by saving man- 


tute of 


power, reducing scrap, and in- 
creasing production. Today there 
are more than 1,200) industries 
using this system to provide fac- 
tual data on which top manage- 
ment can base decisions and for- 
mulate sounder policies for the 
operating efficiency of various de- 
partments. 

“Quality control is far more 
than a system of inspection,” Mr. 
Thompson points out. “Manufac- 
turers found it was impossible to 
inspect quality into the final prod- 
uct. This new concept undertakes 
to build quality into the product 
by keeping the manufacturing 
process within control. This is why 
the old svstem of inspection is 
rapidly being replaced by quality 
control methods. These methods 
enable manufacturers to reduce 
costs and determine the — pre- 
selected levels of quality at which 
a product can be manufactured 
and still make a profit. 

“A constructive quality control 
program intelligently applied is 
like a sensitive instrument on the 
production line. It immediately 
Hashes a signal to top manage- 
ment through the use of graphic 
control charts when something 
goes wrong, and immediate steps 
can be taken to correct it. 

“Under the old inspection sys- 
tem, to assure a satisfactory qual- 
itv level, it was almost always 
necessary to Inspect every product 
turned out. Even then there was 
little or no way to determine the 
causes of rejected parts or errors 
in production. There was no way 
to control accurately the quality 
of production at specified levels, or 
correct mistakes before they were 
made. There was no way to pro- 
vide a constant flow of progress 
reports on the quality of produc- 
tion, so management could have a 


sound basis for decisions.” 












technique of qualit 


The new 
control has such wide applicatic 
it is rapidly becoming as vital 
tool of management as invento: 
control, cost analysis, cost contre 
or budgetary control. It is bem, 
used in offices, mail-order houses 
and im such a wide variety of u 
dustries as farm machinery, drug 
and chemicals, optics, metalwor! 
ing, paper, plastics, radio, rubbe 
steel, textiles, and many others. 

“Quality control is essentially 
tool of management.” Mr. Thom 
son added. “The caretul apprais: 
of the finished product in compet 
tion with other products requir 
the judgment of men of polic 
level. Men who are always in tou 
with the competitor’s product a 
know how it functions, how it look- 
and how it is priced. At the sai 
time these men must be in tou 


with the complaints and viewpoi 





of customers who, after all, det 
mine what a manutacturer 
produce and whether his prod 
is acceptable.” 

Here is a brief summary of wh: 
quality control has accomplis!ii 
in a number of representative 
dustries, and a report on how q 
itv control works: 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corp: 
tion manufactures a wide vari 
of metal and electrical produ 
most of them based on the 
metals. Quality control methou- 
are used in Fansteel production 
ginning with raw materials 
ores. For brevity, only the met] 
applied to the making of elect: 
contacts are described here. 

At Fansteel quality control 
gins in the purchasing and rec 
follows 


through to the completion of 


ing department and 


ished products. All sources of »i 
ply are rated according to 
quality of material received. ‘T \- 
one operation of quality con 
has saved Fansteel more 
$50,000 in the past vear in 


terial purchased. 
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Marshall Field & Company 


619, 620, 621 MERCHANDISE MART 
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Contract Division 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 






CLIMAX Smoking Stand 


Perfect for Your Restaurant Lounges, 
Theatres, or Hotel Lobbies 


Streamlined as a rocket ship, steady as an anchor— 
that’s the new Climax Smoking Stand! Compact — 
convenient — handsome! It's an A-1 necessity for 
‘in town” or country clubs. It’s a real business- 
booster, for wherever you place Climax Smokers, it’s 
an invitation to your customers to enjoy a snack, 


have a drink—or just relax for a smoke! 


LOOK! ALL THESE EXTRA FEATURES! 


Durable black metal, handsome chrome trim! 


al. 
28 


Streamlined design—easy to keep clean! 


le sp 
> i 


« 


Double Lift Valve—no springs, hinges, delicate 
mechanisms to get out of order! 


ok 


27” high, weighs about 28 Ibs. Sturdy, won't 
tip over! 
Looks new after years of use! 


© 
“7 "ya 


ale obp 


Standard equipment on America’s finest trains! 
Exclusive with the Contract Division of 
Marshall Field & Company! 


ale 
- 


Sealtite Ash Dumper... Lift 
valve, ashes disappear. Drop 
valve—smoke, odor, ashes tightly 


sealed. Capacious ash recepta- 





cle, won't warp or buckle. 


Order All You Need ! 


1 to 6 Climax Smoking Stands. . . $40.00 each 
7 to 24 = ” ad 8 a 36.45 “ 
25to 49 * " = s «a i a 
50 to 99 =“ - is Ye & * mas 
OO or more sad = a a jaase = 


-—— GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY! ——- 


B-6 


| 

| Marshall Field & ¢ ompany, Contract Division | 
| 619, 620, 621 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois | 
| ( Charge my account 0 C.O.D. | 
| 0 M. O. or check enclosed 
| Please send me Climax Smokers | 
| Name en | 

Please Print 

| y iddre s§ ‘ . inert dried 
r ee eee ae De patcnaiais aie l 
| | 
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The Desk That 
Is Selected 
RATHER THAN Ed ,, 

SOLD - 






Original 
Neutra-Tone Gray Finish 


The “Y and E” 
Executive Desk 


Style Master 
in steel, fin- 
harmonizing 


ished in warm, 


Neutra-tone gray, is the most 
talked about desk today among 


discriminating executives. 


Y, 


This Steel Desk is part of the 


Style Master Executive Suite. 


Call the “Y and E” 


repre- 


sentative in your city for de- 


scriptive details. 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY-FI YEARS 


YAWMAN»? FRBE MFG.(O. 
1042 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3. WN. ¥ 


Branches Agents and 
in the Dealers 


Larger Cities Everywhere 





For example, one source of sup- 
ply may quote prices considerably 
lower than other suppliers. But the 
quality control records will point 
out the optimum source of supply. 
It may be far more expensive to 
buy from a supplier quoting lower 
prices if records show material 
from this supplier has been in- 
ferior. It may have caused undue 
expense in rejected, reworked, or 
scrapped parts in the process of 
production, plus the necessity of 
additional inspection. 

In buying plant equipment, these 
records often tell the purchasing 
department what to buy and when 
to buy it. By 
analyzing the 
parts, it is easily shown what type 


determining and 
causes of rejected 
of equipment is needed. 

This was illustrated some time 
ago at Fansteel when reports of 
the quality control department 
showed the single cause of 80 per 
cent of the total rejected parts 
was defective brazing furnaces. 
New equipment was purchased 
upon recommendations to manage- 
ment by the quality control de- 
partment. Trial runs showed this 
equipment reduced the number of 
rejected parts to 5 per cent of the 
total rejects. 

This new system often works in 
reverse by heading off the purchase 
ef unnecessary equipment. A re- 
cent incident at Deere & Company, 
manufacturer of farm implements, 
shows how this works. One of the 
company’s plants had received ap- 
proval from the general office for 
the purchase of new equipment. 
However, when control 
charts were placed in this plant, it 
was found that difficulties in the 


quality 


manufacturing process were not 
due to the machines. This applica- 
tion of quality control resulted in 
a $100,000 savings to the com- 
pany. By cutting costs and in- 
creasing production this system 
made lower prices possible in some 
mass production industries and 
provided 
standard cost systems. 

At Fansteel the 
cutting tungsten electrical contact 


dises has been increased by 25 per 


a basis for establishing 


eficiency of 





cent through the use of quality 


control. On one operation the 
number of rejected parts has been 
reduced from 18 per cent to less 
than 3 per cent. Mr. 
also pointed out that 


Thompson 
after qual 
ity control was installed, the scrap 
on one of the company’s machining 
operations dropped from 1614 per 
cent to less than 2 per cent and 
that the output per man-hour also 
increased. One operation of screen 
ing defective dises through sam 
pling saved 15 man-hours a day. 
At the Bell Telephone Labora 
tories it was found quality control 
sometimes indicates a product is 
priced too high because the quality 
is higher than competing products 
Furnishing the cost accounting de 
partment with accurate informa 
tion on costs is another function 
of quality control. By a reduction 
of quality, or by adhering rigidly 
to preselected quality levels in 
production, costs can be cut. 
Providing factual information 
on the ratio of inspection costs t: 
production costs at Fansteel has 
usually shown in every installation 
of quality control not only a re 
duction in rejected parts but a 
increase in production efficiency 
At Westinghouse it was 
quality control charts stepped uy 


found 


lamp production 11 per cent, in 
creased the output of a punel 
press operation 33 per cent, an 
foundry production 30 per cent. 

This new system at Fansteel 1 
sulted in a decrease in the numlbx 
of inspectors required in the ele 
trical contact department fro 
about 50 to less than 20. It als 
provided accurate information 0 
machine operations and informa 
tion for determining accurate pe 
sonnel ratings. 

Information furnished by 
quality control department to | 
engineering department has a 
sisted in setting up and clarifyin- 
standards. It has reduced dupli 
tion of inspection and the num) 
of parts that. had to be remade. ( 
all these functions of quality c 
trol, perhaps the most importa 
is supplying management with 


fective weekly and monthly cont: 
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data and, when necessary, hourly 
or daily reports to solve produc- 
tion difficulties that arise. 

Developments in the use of qual- 
ity control have not been restricted 
to manufacturing. Aldens, Chicago 
mail order company, after install- 
ing quality control charts in every 
department, found the number of 
errors in packaging and filling or- 
ders was reduced by two-thirds. 
The system provides an incentive 
for quality work by letting em- 
ployees know the efficiency of their 
departments. Errors are posted on 
the charts after four inspections 
each day. Workers can see the re- 
sults and readily determine wheth- 
er work is up to standard and ac- 
curacy is improving. 

Here again, quality control has 
proved an aid to management 
planning by providing an error 
analysis data sheet to department 
managers, supervisors, and train- 
ers. They can determine what cor- 
rections or changes should be made 
in procedures used by various de- 
partments. 

The quality control department 
at Fansteel is a division of the in- 
spection department and reports 
to management, ranking equally 
with the production and engineer- 
ing departments. In each depart- 
ment graphic charts are posted 
for plotting the work of the ma- 
chines. Two parallel lines, showing 
the upper and lower tolerance lim- 
its on the part being produced, tell 
the inspector what is wrong. On 
most routine work corrections can 
be made by resetting the machine. 

In the contact dise cutting de- 
partment, the process inspector 
checks 5 discs from each cutting 
machine at intervals not exceeding 
30 minutes. In the event more than 
1 defective dise is found in the 5 
dises inspected, the accumulation 
for the half-hour period is emptied 
into a salvage box for detailed in- 
spection. It is far less expensive to 
inspect a half-hour’s accumulation 
from one machine than to inspect 
a day’s production of the entire 
department. 

The inspection department 


sends records of these inspections, 
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Makes mole hills 


out of mountains 


Like Topsy, the paper work of 


many businesses “just growed” . . . 
the Production Dept. spawns new 
reports as well as new models. . . 
Sales slips in a few fresh starters . . . 
Receiving adds records, Shipping 
tags up the totals, Finance puts out 
a few more forms . . . until the 
major executive’s desk barely has 
room for his elbows. 
But the modern accountant 
makes mole hills out of mountains 
. . sets up the right system in the 


right way . . . reduces confused 








reports to an easily read picture of 


the state of the business . . . finds 
hidden weaknesses, significances, 
strengths. The accountant’s study 
is founded on facts, fresh findings, 
daily data, intelligently interpreted 


and integrated. 


McBee is not an accounting 
firm ... but with products and 
methods evolved in forty years of 
experience . . . aids the accountant 
by making the necessary facts 


available faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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WE CAN PUT 


, YOUR FINGER 





ON THE EXACT SPOT 
FOR 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Somewhere in this flourishing 
territory is the ideal spot for 
your new plant. 

Before you move or expand, 
get all the facts on the fastest- 
growing industrial section of 
the United States—the West 
and Southwest. 

Missouri Pacific’s Industrial 
Development Department is 
headquarters for this informa- 
tion. On our staff are specialists 
whose job is to help you. They 
can give you all the facts you 
need to figure the possibilities 
for the expansion of your busi- 
ness in this area. Raw materials, 
labor supply, electric power, 
water, natural gas, shipping 
facilities—whatever your ques- 
tions, our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department and its Re- 
search Bureau can give you the 
answers. 

Write or wire Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 1706 
Missouri Pacific Building, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri; or Industrial 
Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union 
Station, Houston, Texas. Your 
inquiry you may be 
sure, will of course 
be treated in the 
strictest confidence. 





MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 
“A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 





throughout the day, to the quality 
control department where the in- 
formation from all plants is cor- 
related and analyzed. If any re- 
ports indicate a department or 
particular machine is out of the 
tolerance limit and is producing an 
unwarranted number of parts that 
must be salvaged, reworked, or 
scrapped, the quality control de- 
partment goes into action. Produe- 
tion is stopped, the causes deter- 
mined, and the errors corrected. 

The quality control department 
compiles these half-hour and hour- 
lv reports so there will be a con- 
tinuous record of all phases of 
production. Three copies of each 
inspection report for contact parts 
are made and sent out each day. 
The original is sent to the cost 
department, the second copy to the 
inspection department, and the 
third to the preduction depart- 
ment. These reports indicate the 
number of parts that were rejected 
or passed and the total number 
inspected. Rejected parts are fur- 
ther broken down into salvaged, 
reworked, or scrapped parts. 

To give management current 
and comprehensive information on 
production, daily reports are sent 
to. the 
where cards are punched. Here, on 
IBM machines, weekly reports are 
compiled and distributed to all 


tabulating department 


executives and department heads. 
Monthly, quarterly, and annual 
reports are also made by this de- 
partinent. For each phase of pro- 
duction, these reports indicate the 
part number, code number, and 
the number of hours of inspection 
required. 

The real advantage of the re- 
ports is that an executive can tell 
at a glance how any particular 
phase of production is progressing. 
With this over-all picture, he can 
compare the production of one de- 
partment or one plant with others. 

The reports tell the executive, 
for example, that during the past 
week the quantity of production 
started on one item was 36,594. 
Out of this total there were 10,209 
rejections. He then glances down 


the column of itemized causes of 


rejected parts. He notices there 
were 10 causes for rejected parts. 
However, only 2 of these causes 
stand out because the total of 1 
cause, which defective 
plating, is 8,560; the total of the 
other is 1,068, which might be de- 


fective threading. These 2 causes 
a 


might be 


alone account for almost the total 
number of rejects. He further no 
tices these parts are not serap. 
but are reworkable. By consulting 
the trouble-shooters in the inspec 
tion department, the experts in the 
quality control, engineering cd 
partment, or the production de 
partment, chances are steps can 
be taken immediately to eliminat: 
these causes. 

How much does it cost to instal 
and operate a quality control pro- 
gram? Mr. Thompson’s reply to 
this is that any quality control 
program can justify itself only 
through savings it will afford. Sav 
ings should more than justify the 
costs. Costs will depend on, first. 
the type of product manufactured 
and, second, on the quality level to 
be maintained. He added that ai 
effective quality control progran 
will represent only a slight increas: 
over usual inspection costs. H: 
further emphasized that through 
increased efficiency in inspection 
and production, the progran 
should more than pay for itself i 
savings in not more than 6 months 

There are many indications that 
the rapid spread of quality con 
trol through industry during tli 
past 3 years is likely to continu 
Today there are more than 20) 
quality control societies with mor 
than 2,000 members. In the days 
ahead, top management will b 
faced with keen and effective com 
petition from many new concerns 
here and abroad. Maintaining hig! 
quality in production, while reduc 
ing costs, is always an essentia 
problem of management. 

Another indication of the grow 
ing interest in quality control is 
attendance of the Midwest Quality 
Control Conference held recentls 
in Chicago. Several hundred per 
sons registered ; 200 to 300 peopl: 


had to be turned away. 
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BAD Sexi ad AE 


Machines Speed 
Aldens Payroll 


ontinued from page 1? 


assification. Emplovees working 


under this system are paid a bonus 

addition to regular salaries ac- 
rding to their weekly produc- 
on efficiency. 

Preparation of these checks re- 
ures figuring the amount of bo- 
us earned; computation of over- 
me ; determining the regular wage 
vv the number of hours worked; 
verage hourly rate; number and 
mount of deductions to be made. 
hese are classified as checklist 
id timecard employees. If an old 
mployee, working under the in- 
vidual bonus system, is  trans- 
‘rred to a new job, he is given an 
ficiency rating based on his past 
weeks’ work in his old job, while 

is learning his new job. 

Aldens’ payroll week begins 
saturday morning, ends Friday 

ening at the termination of the 
ight shift. In order to stagger 

« work of the timekeeping de- 

irtment, payroll checks are dis- 
ributed each Wednesday and 

Chursday and apply to the pay- 
oll week ending the previous Fri- 
lav. Time between the end of the 

ivroll week and the pay days 
zives the timekeeping activity an 
pportunity to prepare pay roll 
statements and checks. 

The timekeeping department be- 
zins work on the payroll on Satur- 
lay. The Wednesday payroll con- 
sists of checks for employees in 20 
lepartments and the New York 
tice. The timecards and bonus or 

roduction records are received by 
he timekeeping section from these 
+) departments by 10:00 a.m. 
saturday. This payroll must be 
mpleted and checks ready for 
istribution to departments no 
iter than 2:30 Wednesday. Under 
ie new payroll plan, checks are 

ady by 10:30 Wednesday a.m. 

The New York office where most 

the buying for Aldens’ stores 
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VOICE WRITING put an 
end to taking work 
home for me! 


Phone calls —conferences 
—interviews—all day long. 


And a steady flow of correspondence, too. 


No wonder the day never was long enough 
for all he had to do! 


Then he turned to VOICE WRITING— 


And found he could clear his desk 
in half the time—and leave 
his outside hours free for relaxation. 


It is surprising how quickly letters, orders, memos move off your desk 
when you can dictate them to the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. No 
waste motion, no delays. You and your secretary both get more done, with 
less effort. Phone Ediphone, your city, and let a representative prove it on 
your own work. Or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept. E6, West 
Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide 
St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 








EDISON 
Electiionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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Is important research in your 


plant being held up because your 
own staff of chemists is too busy 
to tackle it?...Without adding 
to your overhead, you can do 
something about it right now by 
delegating the responsibility to 


Edwal! 


Here, your needs will receive the 
personal attention of chemical 
engineering executives, who will 
have ample assistance from other 
Edwal chemists specially quali- 
fied for the work to be done. You 
won't have to add to your pay- 
roll, yet you will have thoroughly 
trained men applying themselves 
to your problem. We won't ac- 
cept any assignment unless our 
experience indicates we can do 
an outstanding job. Write for 


details! 








qr EDWAL 
Latoratories, Iuc. 


Chemical Research and 
Consulting Services 
DEPT. GAB, 7132 FEDERAL STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 











is done has approximately 100 em- 
ployees. These payroll records are 
received by the home office time- 
keeping department at 9:00 
o’clock on Monday. All records are 
completed and checks mailed by 
2:30 the same day. 

Information for the Thursday 
payroll for 30 departments is re- 
ceived by 10:00 o’clock on Mon- 
day and checks are ready to be 
picked up at 10:30 on Thursday. 
Each department has a_ record 
clerk authorized to pick up checks 
for that 


checks are 


department, although 
distributed to em- 
plovees by department managers. 

Figuring salary records has 
been expedited for Aldens by the 
use of Meilicke calculators. These 
calculators, specially constructed 
for Aldens’ wage incentive plan, 
are used for computing rates for 
bonus operations and for deter- 
mining average hourly earnings. 
This system provides thousands of 
precalculated verified answers to 
save time and has taken much of 
the mathematics out of payroll 
calculations. With the aid of frac- 
Meilicke cards, 


computed on 


tional units on 
payrolls can be 
practically any basis. The hour is 
divided into sixteenths, twelfths, 
eighths, quarters, and thirds. 

Aldens’ wage incentive plan is 
simple, but computations are in- 
tricate, and this makes preparation 
of payroll statements seem com- 
plicated. However, a well-organ- 
ized timekeeping department with 
each worker doing a_ specialized 
task using modern office equipment 
has made preparation of the pay- 
roll a routine matter with an even 
flow of work. 

It is a directive of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to include 
bonus pay when figuring overtime 
pay. Under this system an increase 
in bonus means increased hourly 
earnings. For this reason many 
employees want to know their 
exact hourly earnings each week. 
This is shown on the stub portion 
of the check. 

Here is a case history of how 
the timekeeping department com- 
putes the total weekly earnings for 


a typical employee. How this svs 
tem works is shown in the payroll 
record of an order filler who works 
under an individual bonus plan 
The payroll ledger card in th. 
timekeeping department indicate- 
this girl’s social security number. 
that she is single with no depend 
ents, and has a $2.50 weekly a 
lotment for war bonds. 

During the past week © sly 
worked 46 hours of which 39 wer 
spent on bonus operations. A con 
plete record of this work was kep: 
in the order-filling department. A 
the end of the week this recor 
showed she filled 4,710 orders. B: 
10:00 o’clock Saturday morning 
her timecard and production re« 
ord were sent to the timekeeping 
section to have her payroll chee: 
prepared. 

After the bonus clerk and th 
timekeeping clerk have made thes 
to th 
overtime clerk. Since this employ: 


calculations, records go 
worked 6 hours overtime, she 
entitled to time and a half for thi- 
work. However, the bonus rate 
included when figuring overtiny 
pay. This is done by multiplying 
the number of overtime hour: 
worked by one-half the averag 
hourly rate. If the overtime pa 
had been figured on this worker’: 
basic rate per hour instead of « 
her average hourly rate which i 
cludes bonus earnings, she would 
have received but $1.95 instead o! 
$2.46. 

The stub of the worker’s chec} 
shows her efficiency, hours worked. 


and gross earnings as follows: 


Efficiency 112% 
Hours worked..................46 
Bonus ee tig ae 


Salary (straight time) 29.0 


Overtime 2.46 


$40.16 

This figure does not allow f 
any deductions. From this amoun' 
is deducted 40 cents for soc 
$5.10 for withholding 


tax, and $2.50 toward the pu 


security, 


chase of a war bond. All deductions 
are shown on her check and si 
tracted from her gross earni 
to arrive at $32.16 payment. 
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© tape 


clerk, 
the 


from her 


bonus 
finds 


ling this type of orders is .5! 


The 


ecords, standard for 


05, 


tigure determined by the methods 


ngineering department. This 
eans one order should be filled in 
‘5 seconds. This worker | filled 


1.710 orders which multiplied by 
355 equals 2,614 minutes. This 


the standard time it should have 


iken. According to the time 
cords it took her only 2,340 
inutes. Therefore, by dividing 


© standard minutes by actual 
the clerk 


ines the efficiency of this em- 


inutes, bonus deter- 
lovee is 112 per cent. 
The timekeeping section is di- 
wed into two main groups. One 
orks on bonus computation based 
1 production records, the other 
time records to determine sal- 
ies. When 


ad time-record cards are received 


weekly production 
‘om Aldens’ 50 departments, the 
mekeeping section prepares pay- 
oll records for one department 

a time. Work is distributed to 
veral of the 23 girls in this see- 


‘ 


tion and follows a flow chart. This 
hart enables each girl to perform 


specialized task and provides 


methods for verified work done in 
cach step of preparing payroll 
cords. 

Size of departments ranges 
from several hundred employees in 
the shipping department to ap- 


voximately 10 employees in the 


tax and insurance department. 
Pavroll records for the billing 


5, 


department require about 
ours to complete bonus and time- 
record forms; 244 hours for two 
Burroughs payroll machine oper- 
itors to post this information, for 
iwcks to be signed by machine, 
wid final records verified. 

Here 

oken 


veral workers to make computa- 


is the way this work is 


down and distributed to 


4 


ms for one department at a time. 
' the department works under the 


mus system, the records begin 
th the bonus clerks; otherwise 
ey go to the salary clerks. In 

honus section two girls figure 
tual and standard minutes using 


Meilicke 


mptometers and cal- 
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Need a new chin to 
“take it” on? 


If you're held responsible for the log- old-fashioned types that impede the 


jams of business that pile up on desks in wheels of progress, but the scientifically- 


your department—including your own designed modern desks that serve to sim- 


desk—-and if you feel you're an innocent p 
. behold, 


your day of liberation is at hand! And 


ify work, to speed it up and to de- 
victim of capricious Fate. . crease the fatigue of the worker, whether 
executive or clerk. Ask Mr. Expediter to 
the liberator who can prove it to you is advise you on your problems. There’s no 
And ask for a 

ART METAL’S copy of his revealing book, ‘Manual of 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.”” 


As “Doctor of Offices’, he knows all 


none other than— charge for his services 


Desk Drawer Layout.”’ Simply call your 
local Art Metal dealer, or write Art Metal 


the ins and outs of desks—not only the Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 
*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#oa subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE © BOSTON * CHICAGO © CINCINNATI © DETROIT © HARTFORD 


LOS ANGELES © NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH ® WASHINGTON 


Art M\etal 


Jamestown. New York 
U.S.A 







Wabash! 
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SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 




















Payroll 
Calculators 


Immediate Delivery 


One Hand 

Operates 

The Other 
Writes 


Why work out the same 
answer over and over again ? 

















QUICK AS A FLASH! 
With a MEILICKE you do not build 


answers—you merely read them. Your 
left hand tips the proper rate card, a 
certified answer is then before you. No 
need of working over again—the an- 
swers have already been verified. 


U PRE-CALCULATED 
S@ VERIFIED ANSWERS 


A MEILICKE, with its 400,000 answers, 
if printed on one chart, would cover a 
huge clumsy drum 17 feet long and 
8 feet in circumference. Our compact, 
upright, “Hinged Card Form" covers 
only 8x1U inches on your desk, and any 
answer is instantly available. Tabs and 
answers are decimally arranged. 


TIMESAVER. 
The MEILICKE saves from 40 to 70 per 


cent in time over all other machines, 
devices or methods. Hundreds of users 
say so. Shows verified OAB Tax and 
the 1946 withholding tax—turnished in 
weekly, bi-weekly, semi-monthly and 
monthly basis. Regular, overtime and 
total pay in 1/4 or 1/10 hour basis. 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 


1458-60 NO. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 











culators. Other girls list and file 
this information by combining all 
minutes for each activity to de- 
termine a group efficiency rating 
if the department is working under 
the group bonus system. The next 
step consists of figuring efficiency 
ratings and converting minutes to 
hours. The final step is to deter- 
mine the bonus to be paid. 
Assuming the individual worker 
previously mentioned earns 65 
cents an hour, and worked 46 hours 
during the week, her straight-time 
earnings amount to $29.90. Since 
this employee worked overtime and 
earned a bonus, she automatically 
increased her average basic rate. 
This is computed by dividing her 
gross earnings by the total hours 
worked, which makes the rate 
$.873 per hour. This amount is 
shown opposite the “Average 
Hourly Rate” on her check stub. 
Bonus clerks turn over the 
records to salary clerks. The first 
task of the salary clerks is to enter 
adjustments or corrections — re- 
quired by any errors made during 
the previous week; then compute 
salaries. Next the records go to 
the overtime clerks for their en- 
tries. Then several girls using 
special departmental control forms 
prepare predetermined totals of 
salaries, overtime, and bonuses for 
each department. These predeter- 
mined figures are used later to 
check against the payroll posting 
machine figures to see if they bal- 
ance, If an crror is discovered, it 
can be easily determined where the 
error was made—that is, whether 
it was made by the payroll ma- 
chine operator, by the bonus 
clerks, or by the timekeeping 
clerks. It is immediately corrected. 
Records are then sent to the two 
Burroughs payroll machine opera- 
tors for multiple postings and the 
preparation of a ledger sheet, 
check, war bond report, and three 
copies of a payroll audit sheet in 
a one-time operation. Checks are 
now ready for signing by machine, 
using an Addressograph plate. 
This machine signs 4,000 checks 
in 1 hour, 41 minutes. It formerly 
took 12 to 16 hours to sign these 





checks by hand. For verification, 
an automatic counter on the ma- 
chine is set for the total of each 
department and this is checked 
against the predetermined total. 

Before checks are ready for dis 
tribution to departments, they are 
checked by the head timekeeper for 
signature, name, and amount, and 
placed in preaddressed envelopes. 

All information recorded on in 
dividual carning and audit sheets 
is contained on the stub of the 
worker's pay check. This earning 
card is used each week to record 
all earnings and deductions. It is 
also used to report the amount of 
social security, income tax due the 
Government, and when war bond 
purchases have been completed. 

After the timekeeping depart 
ment has made these calculations 
and the payroll statements are pre 
pared, the timecard and bonus 
records which were forwarded by 
various departments are filed by 
week-ending dates. 

The timekeeping section — pr 
pares five major reports. A con 
verted efficiency report is used to 
determine efficiency rating scales 
for all departments, activities, and 
individual jobs. Copies of this re 
port are sent to the executive de 
partment and to the methods de 
partment. This weekly 
takes 24 to 29 hours to prepare. 
but Aldens’ executives find it help 
ful and believe it well worth while. 

From this master converted effi 


report 


ciency report is prepared an 81. 
by 11-inch weekly operating status 
report. This consolidated efficienc) 
report shows the converted and 
regular efficiency ratings by dk 
partments and divisions and is run 
off on a Ditto machine for distri 
bution to department heads. I 
also compares the current efficienc) 
rating for each department with 
the same week and season of tli 
previous year. 

A summary payroll sheet is pr 
pared and run off on Duplimat. -\ 
monthly war. bond inventory 1 
port goes to the house audito) 
Quarterly reports of earnings an 
withholding statements go to t! 
tax and insurance department. 
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Each month this department reports briefly on many ideas for increasing adminis- 
trative control and operating efficiency which have been developed in cooperation 
with business executives throughout the country. The timely ideas described here 
reveal what a number of alert office managers are doing to expand production ca- 
pacity of their offices by adapting best methods and equipment to fit special needs 





FFICE MANAGERS had a 

hectic month in May. The coal 
strike darkened or ° partially 
blacked out some cities. Elevator 
service was curtailed for one thing. 
Offices in skyscrapers were par- 
ially or wholly shut down. There 
vas a 3-day week in Chicago, and 
i week of partial black-outs. Then 
came the rail strike with delayed 
mails. One phase of the strikes is 
that everybody used them for 
ibis. Every delayed order, every 
delayed shipment, late report, or 
mailing was blamed on the strikes. 
It is amazing how quick people are 
to grab a new alibi for nonper- 


formance, 
* 
FFICE DISCIPLINE remains 


loose and production generally 
it low levels, although many office 
managers report some improve- 
ment. Recently we have been re- 
ceiving several inquiries about of- 
fice worker absenteeism. Some re- 
port it worse than ever before 
while others report an improve- 
ment. But all office managers with 
whom we have talked recently say 

is time to tighten up discipline 
ind to require steady attendance 
t work. Many offices are still woe- 
fully behind with work. 


* 


HICAGO WELCOMES J the 

National Office Management 
\ssociation Conference June 2, 3, 
t, and 5. There will be a display 
t new equipment by 59 exhibitors, 
tirst display of its kind for several 
ears. The program itself is 


/une 1946 


studded with some star perform 
ers; among them: Allan Mogen 
sen, who will report on job sim- 
plification in offices; Waldo Wil 
liams of Aldens, Ine., Chicago 
mail-order company; R. A. Hay 
ward, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company; Edward N. Hay, 
of the Pennsylvania Company 

not the railroad, the financial 


house. 


* 


IO LOSES an election for col- 

lective bargaining agent for 
the employees of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis. The vot- 
ing was 558 against and 185 for 
CIO. The business agent of the 
union immediately filed charges of 
unfair labor practices against the 
bank before National Labor Re- 
lations Board. The union claims 
the bank gave a dance for em- 
plovees the night before the elec- 
tion. Here it seems the union ad- 
mits tremendous weakness. If a 
mere dance the night before the 
election was enough to cause the 
workers to vote for the bank, then 
their present arrangements with 
their employers cannot be serious- 
lv amiss. If there was anything 
truly wrong the bank could hold 
a dance every night for a month 
of Sundays and the unions would 
still win. When will union agents 


grow up and act like adults? 
* 
FFICE UNIONS will be thor 


oughly discussed and reported 
on by Harry Wylie, well-known 
business consultant and instructor, 


formerly an executive with Pure 
Oil Company, and a many-time 
contributor to AMERICAN Bust 
ness. We have had quite a bit to 
say about office unionization for 
several years now and_ recently 
several subscribers have objected 
to our publishing anything about 
it. In fact, one good subscriber 
from California accuses us of turn 
ing pink, if not a bright red. We 
will not even bother to talk about 
that one, but we do feel amply jus- 
tified for what we have printed 
about office worker unionization 
when the National Office Manage- 
ment Association introduces the 
subject in its program by saying, 
*Alert management doesn’t want 
to hide its head in the sands on 
office unionization.’’ Which is 
exactly the reason we gave our ob- 
jecting subscribers for publishing 


material on the movement. 


* 
— . CONDITIONS are 
a big factor in unionization. 
Any improvement in working con- 
ditions possible to extend to work- 
ers is worth all it costs. It will be 
returned to you in better work, 
happier employees, and it leaves 
vou less vulnerable to criticism 
from union organizers. One man- 
ager re cently learned for the first 
time that rest room facilities in his 
office were so bad girls had to line 
up, wait 5 to 15 minutes to get a 
chance to stand before the mirror 
to “fix” their hair. Another office 
manager found workers had_ to 
walk an average of half-a-block to 
obtain a drink of water. Abolish 
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This Manual 





Will Help Your 





Stenos Turn Out 





Better Letters 





0) 





Every office needs a Letter Manual—a source 
book where typists and correspondents can 
quickly find the correct answer to ever recur 
ring problems of punctuation, letter style, 
grammar, and correct salutations. Many large 
concerns have their own Letter Manual. Now 
for the first time Dartnell makes available a 
Manual any company can use—with space so 
that it can be personalized to fit the corre 


spondence setup of any company. 


190 Pages—8 14x11” 


Correspondence 
Manual 


Pointers for Producing Perfect Letters—Tips 
on Centering—Sample Letter Layouts for 
Guidance—Military Salutations—Official Ab- 
breviations of States—Telegram Technique— 
Words That Sound Alike but Differ in Meaning 
—Pinning Down Those Pesky Plurals—Charts 
of Verbs and Teuses—The How and Why of 
Punctuation—Check List for Capitalization 
Correct Practice in Writing Numbers—A Bit 
About Abbreviations—Spelling Rules That 
Save Time—This Business of Dividing Words 
—List of Abbreviations of U. S. Government 
Agencies—Special Tips to Dictating Machine 
Transcribers—Care and Feeding of Typewriters 
Postage Pointers That Save Pennies—Copy 
Marking Symbols—Proofreading Symbols. 


Model Business Letters 


One very helpful feature of this Manual is the 
section devoted to model business letters. 
Quickly adaptable to your needs, these model 
letters cover a number of common situations 
and will save hours and hours of time for 


both correspondents and stenographers. 
I eral 


“Your Manual is ver) 


complete and should rhe SENT ON 


crease the efficiency of all 


‘ h pho fh 
jrowrarien st met APPROVAL 
$500 


ilegetoread and atudy it.” 
Helen Bradley, Supre. 
Stenographic Dept. 

The Milwaukee Journal 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE HICAGO 4. ILLINOIS 








two to six of these annoyances 
which exist in so many offices and 
there will be an immediate improve- 
ment in morale. 


* 
RODUCTION of office equip- 


ment, furniture, and machines is 
increasing rapidly in most cases, 
although some shortages seem to 
remain aggravating. Here and 
there we hear of office machines 
which can be delivered quickly, 
while other machines are still 6 
months to a year behind in deliv- 
ery. In some cases orders are still 


coming in faster than production. 


* 

FFICEK ROUTINES which de- 

lay shipment of orders ought 
to be revised. In many an office a 
customer’s order “loafs’ around 
the various desks of people who 
handle it far too long. The sales 
department may work like a beaver 
getting an order only to find it 
delayed through the various 
routine steps it must undergo be- 
fore it gets to the shipping room. 
There are so many ways to avoid 
this delay it is amazing how many 
offices put up with it. We would 
never go so far as to say it is 
inertia that freezes these ancient 
routines in office operations, but 


whatever it is, it is costly. 
* 
ALTER WHEELER, JR., 


president, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
well-known maker of mailing ma- 
chines and postage meters, reports 
that production of these machines 
is running at nearly double the 
company’s best prewar volume, 
with sales running at more than 
double the company’s best peace- 
time rate. A new million-dollar 
plant addition will be ready for 
occupancy in December, it is an- 


ticipated. 
* 
HE PRESIDENT of a_ well- 
known company recently called 
in office executives and showed 
them an analysis of suggestions 
submitted by plant and office work- 


ers. The office workers were far be- 





hind in their interest in the sug- 
gestion system. Per employee, sug- 
gestions from factory workers 
were about two-and-one-half times 
as numerous as suggestions from 
white-collar workers. “There may 
be several reasons for this,” said 
the president. “Our office workers 
may not be thinking about better- 
ments as much as the plant work- 
ers, or they may feel our office 
routines are too inflexible. In either 
case, this is bad and I would be 
interested in seeing more sugges- 


tions from white-collar people.” 


* 
ECOGNITION for good work 
well done is one of the most im 
portant factors in building a 
hard-hitting organization, and 
many office workers complain that 
no recognition is ever given. They 
report that the drones in an office 
seem to fare as well as ambitious, 
alert, energetic, and interested 
workers. Can this be true? Is it 
true, as so many workers com- 
plain, that no supervisor ever 
takes a moment to praise good 
work, to compare, to analyze, to 
commend where commendation is 
due? Praise, where it is merited 
and given by someone who knows 
whereof he speaks, is the greatest 
stimulus to good work ever in 
vented. There is too little of it in 
many Offices. 
* 
TUDY CLUBS are a wonderful 
incentive to better workers 
Many offices could profitably fos 
ter employee study clubs, and as 
they work best in fall and winte: 
it is time now to start laying out 
programs to begin shortly afte: 
Labor Day. Businessmen in tly 
past have often said they wer 
running businesses and not schools. 
but many a business could profit 
ably encourage employees to 01 
ganize study clubs to fit them fo 
broader responsibilities, increas 
certain skills, or brush up on pres 
ent abilities. Classes in English, 1 
letter writing, in traffic, in a fo: 
cign language, in accounting, hay 
all proved popular and profitab 


in different organizations. 
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G5, SYSTEMS .... ROUIPIMENT 





Every business must constantly change with the times to meet new demands, to 
fill new needs, and to serve new fields if it is to survive in a competitive market. 
To do this, every progressive organization is gradually but continuously discard- 
ing old methods and equipment and adopting new and better ones. Check each 
item in this department to see if some of them will fill a real need in your work 








Portable Unit for 
Public Address 


PRACTICALLY every need for public 
address and music broadeasting in 
plants and offices is met with the new 
Model 2078 Bell Phono-P.A. System de- 
veloped by Bell Sound Systems, Inc. It 
is a handy, portable unit (13 by 19 by 20 
inches) complete with dual-speed turn- 
table for 16-inch and commercial record- 
ings. The microphone is crystal desk- 
type; and auxiliary equipment fits most 
needs. It is quickly set up, simple to 
operate, designed for easy handling. 


Metal Wastebasket 
Prevents Fires 


WHILE safety is the foremost advan- 
tage of the Firewarden wastebasket, its 
construction, which hides paper contents, 
ind design add to the appearance of 
iny office. Carbon dioxide accumulates 
between the double open lids so_ that 
oxygen is depleted and fires starting 
from matches, cigarettes, ete. in the 
vasket are automatically smothered. No 
chemical or mechanical devices are 
ieeded, The top and base come in 
rushed aluminum. The Firewarden is 
wailable from the Stratosol Corporation 
in black, tan, brown, blue, green. 
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Chain Model Pen for 
Offices, Banks 


THE Reynolds Register chain model 
pen is specially designed for offices, 
banks, hotels, and any other place a pen 
must be “chained,” handy for use al- 


ways. One end of the chain is attached 
to top of pen, the other is made to at 
tach underneath desk stand. It also has 


; 


a separate cap to convert it into a pocket 
pen The new features include: Writing 
2 years without refilling; no smearing; 
writing on paper or cloth—dry or wet: 
writing clearly through 4 to 8 carbons: 
fine, medium, or heavy writing: won't 
leak or drip. The pen comes complete 
with base and chain in black, blue, red, 


or natural silver 




















Registers Speed Record 
Writing 

LATEST development in record regis- 
ters is the Egry Elite Tru-Pak shown at 
top. It is new in operation as well as 
appearance and embodies many new fea- 
tures to make handwritten records less 
tedious, more accurate. Among the ad- 
vantages are: Large loading capacity; 
steel writing table to make legible carbon 
copies; steel construction; operating 
mechanism is a precision-built unit; align- 
ing pins to assure positive registration; 
made in several models to accommodate 
all popular sizes of forms. The Egry 
Elite Auditor (lower picture) combines 
an Egry Elite Tru-Pak Register and a 
money till to form one unit. It is es- 
pecially useful where cash and credit 
transactions are involved. The Elite 
Auditor offers the same advantages as 
the Register and also affords complete 
control and protection over cash sales. 
All information may be obtained from 
The Egry Register Company. 
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Decorative Fixtures for 


Smaller Offices 


ONE of the first in the postwar line of 
fluorescent lighting fixtures designed by 
Lurelle Guild and produced by Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Ine., is the 
Sheftield R-420, above. The Sheffield is a 
decorative ceiling fixture suitable for use 
in medium-size offices. It contains four 
20-watt fluorescent lamps and = comes 
complete with Sylvania starter. Ends are 
polished aluminum appliqued with an 
antique gold floral pattern. 


Printer Eliminates Need 
For Darkroom 


DUPLICATE photo copies of any type 
of copying work can now be made in 
normally lighted rooms with the Peerless 
Photo-Are Printer, developed by Peer- 
less Photo Products, Inc. This new ro- 
tary printer (below) uses an unusual 
light source—green fluorescent tubes. 
The paper on which copies are made is 
sensitive to green light, but has tolerance 
to ordinary light. Black-and-white copies 
of drawings or letters can be made in 





the office with no need for a_ special 
darkroom. Variation of light intensity 
for different types of work is obtained 
by rheostat control on front panel. 


Paper Jogger Has 
Double Action 


SPECIAL feature of the Syntron Com 
pany’s double action Paper Jogger is 
that it not only jogs papers at the bot 
tom, but it also moves the paper stack 
against the endboard, thereby jogging 
papers on the end or vertical side at the 
same time. This eliminates the necessity 
of turning papers around. Another new 
feature is the addition of casters ena 
bling the operator to move the machine 
from one place to another. Two models 
are now available: The one shown be 
low, Model CPJ-O, equipped with a 14 
by 20-inch deck, with knee-pressure off 
and-on switch; and a much larger model, 
CPJ-2, with a 26%,- by 31-inch deck 
Both have rheostat control of vibration 
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Smoker Available for 
Lobbies, Offices 


CONTRACT Division of Marshall Field 
x Company is offering a handsome, all- 
netal, chrome-trimmed Climax Smoking 
stand suitable for offices, reception 
rooms, lobbies, ete. It is streamlined in 
ippearance, compact, convenient to use. 
rhe ash receptacle is spacious and the 
Sealtite ash dumper is simple to operate 
no springs or hinges to get out of 
order; just lift the valve and ashes dis- 
ippear. The stand is 27 inches high, has 
i wide tray, and won’t tip over. 


Added Protection with 
New Stair Tread 


. SIRW bllee fa ctate tennis tc efeced T’S EASY to tell when your mailroom is falling down on its job. 


by the American Mat Corporation, with Distribution of incoming mail is slow .. . outgoing mail gets be ged 
the double protection of covering the 
step and the riser. Known as the Double- 
Duty Stair Tread, it protects the step 
igainst foot traffic and the riser against A USPM specialist studies your particular mail handling problems, 
kicking and scuffing. It is produced in 
two sizes: 18-inch wide tread to cover a 
%- by 18-inch tread plus 7- by 18-inch 
riser, all in one piece; and 24-inch tread. USPM Planning Service incorporates the benefits of years of experi- 


down . . . important letters miss trains and planes. 
In this sort of situation, USPM Planning Service fills a real need. 





sets up work routines, establishes systems and recommends equipment 
that will speed up your mailroom and your entire office as well! 


ence in solving mailroom problems. Let your USPM specialist make 
them available to you. 

For information concerning USPM Mailroom Systems and Equip- 
ment, write Dept. AB-66 for our new folder, 






Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . .. Letter Openers .. . Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment... Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities i ke IAL 
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the phrase, 





One national advertiser has spent thousands of dollars on a campaign based on 
“Trifles make perfection—but perfection is no trifle.’’ 


The taking 


of infinite pains characterizes the work of any craftsman, and this is no less true 
of office production than manufacturing. Here is a department that points out 
many detailed ideas which have proved helpful in aiding perfection of office work 
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1. Novel Check Identifies 
Company and Product 


CHECKS can be used as a compelling 


device to get attention and carry adver 
tising messages. ‘The check illustrated 
above identifies both the company and 
the product instead of following the 
usual stereotyped pattern. 

Publishers of The Daily Sentinel, 
Grand Junction, Colorado, use a re- 
duced portion of the front page of an 
edition of this newspaper as a check 
form. Besides showing how the format 
of the newspaper looks, this novel and 
attractive check form also tells the num 
ber of pages the newspaper has, and the 
size of its circulation. 


2. Glass Walls Add Light 
To Modern Office Design 


THLE use of structural glass blocks con 
tributes to the bright and friendly at- 
mosphere of the personnel department in 
the oftices of Foster Lunch System, San 
Francisco. They form the low partitions 
for the office of the personnel director, 
George Olsen, and his assistants. ‘The 
System’s testing kitchen at the rear has 
glass walls on two sides so visitors can 
see bakery and restaurant recipes being 
tried under homelike conditions. 
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3. New Equipment Speeds 
Preparation of Contract 


MOSSLER Acceptance Company, Ney 
Orleans, which finances automobile loan 
and discounts automotive dealers’ sale 
contracts, uses Ditto One-Writing Met! 
od to prepare 18 contract forms at ; 
single writing. This method has save 
the company more than $11,000 year) 
over the methods formerly used. 

Under the old system, one typist fille: 
out a dozen or more forms in preparing 
a contract and necessary reports fo 
handling the insurance and bank records 
It was possible for the typist to prepare 
only about 10 contracts a day. Becaus: 
of the number of separate forms re 
quired, errors were made, and a gre: 
deal of checking was necessary to balanc: 
the day’s business. 





More and more modern offices are using translucent structural glass blocks for 
partitions to obtain better light and pleasant working conditions. Pictured 
above is the personnel department in the offices of Foster Lunch System, 
San Francisco. Testing kitchen in the background has glass walls on two sides 
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The company now uses a Ditto master 
sheet, printed with Ditto printing ink, to 
include all lines and rules used in the 
forms that were formerly printed on 
each sheet of paper and card. This en- 
ables the company to use blank paper 
and cards for most of the forms, which 
has cut paper costs by 50 per cent. All 
records involved in a contract transac- 
tion are now correlated from a_ single 
Ditto master copy. The present volume 
of contracts processed, which would re- 
quire 9 clerks under the old plan, is 
handled by 3 clerks. 


4. Visual Control Plan 
Used for Inquiries 


THE Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of instru- 
ment parts, was faced with the prob- 
lem of answering quickly an unusually 
large volume of inquiries from its cus- 
tomers. When orders were placed they 
wanted to know the date shipment could 
be expected. To answer these inquiries 
promptly it was found necessary to 
maintain accurate and current records 
on sales orders and inventory. Records 
were needed also on the time required 
to assemble the variety of instrument 
parts each order called for and the time 
needed to make delivery. The scope of 
this problem is indicated by the fact the 
Brown company manufactures a million- 
ind-a-half different instruments, main- 
tains a stock of twenty-five thousand 
detail parts and assemblies from which 
iny one instrument can be produced on 
order. To consolidate the complex com- 
ponents of the Brown system, a graphic 
method was installed using Sched-U- 
Graph and Index Visible Sales Order 
Control cards to provide a running rec- 
ord for top management. 


5. Colored Stickers Aid 
Receiving Department 


BIGGEST service department in Macy's 
New York store is the receiving division 
which opens, checks, and reserves mer- 
chandise for some 141 selling depart- 
ments. In peak seasons it handles as 
many as 1,500,000 pieces per week. 

To speed the handling of this large 
volume of incoming merchandise and _ re- 
luce errors, the receiving department 
uses small squares of paper, in a dif- 
ferent color for each floor on which the 
receiving division has reserves. The floor 
umber is printed in bold type and has 
irious boxes for information about a 
specific shipment. One of these colored 
floor stickers is pasted on every piece 
f each shipment to cue the person who 
is to take the shipment to the proper 
Hoor or division. These colored stickers 
ct as a signal for transfer shipments 

merchandise held in reserve. A nu- 
erical stamping machine is used to 
stamp each floor sticker with a receiving 
umber. On the sticker, the checker en- 
ters the department number for which 
ie merchandise is intended, his initials, 

Ww many pieces, and condition of ship 
ment when received. 
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If PERSONNEL RECORDS ,%°, Problem, 


WRITE FOR THIS 
POSTINDEX BOOKLET 


YOU'LL find the answers to many problems of record-keeping 
in this Postindex booklet on Personnel Records. The 16 page. 


l-color booklet illustrates and describes in detail a number of 


Postindex records which are used by the Personnel Departments 
of leading industries. An Employee Progress Record, a Rate 
Change Record, a Daily Attendance Record. an Employee Pay- 
roll Record are some of the forms illustrated and described 
in detail. 

Some of these forms may be suitable for your own depart- 
ment as they now stand, Or we will supply the record you want 
from among the 20.000 forms in the Postindex Forms Library. 
If you need a form for some special purpose, Postindex experts 
will be glad to design a form to fit your particular requirements. 
The Postindex representative will be glad to Op 
work with you. 

For complete information on this time and 
labor-saving system of keeping Personnel 
Records, write for this booklet today. Address 
Postindex Company. Department B, James- 
town, New York. 
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The number of strikes, some of which do not involve wage demands, that have 
occurred during these months of reconversion, emphasize how important the uni- 
fication of management and employees is and the vital role human relations plays 
in business. Here are several reports on what management is doing to take the 
initiative to produce better understanding and cooperation among its employees 








PASSENGERS WHO RIDE 
OUR SUBURBAN TRAINS 
PAY THE WAGES OF 

SUBURBAN EMPLOYEES 








AST March, I told you about a Chicago news 
paper reporter asking a number of person 
what improvements they would make if they were 
in charge of the Chicago Surface Lines. One 
replied 
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“If the Chicago Surface Lines maintained 
the rigid schedules and sincere courtesy of 
the Illinois Central, this question would not 
be necessary!" 

We believe this reply reflects the attitude of 
many thousands of our patrons toward our su- 
burban service. This is as it should be, for we 
have a suburban service second to none. Cer- 
tainly it is far superior to the other services avail- 
able to our patrons. 





LINOIS CENTRAL SYST 


TO OUR SUBURBAN SERVICE EMPLOYES: 





True as this is, we still receive complaints from 
some patrons that they suffer the humiliation of 
being treated with deliberate discourtesy and lack 
of consideration by certain suburban service em- 
ployes 


None of us is perfect; in fact, it is said that 
he who never makes a mistake will make nothing 
If we are wise, however, we will strive to hold 
our mistakes to a minimum. Mistakes make ene- 
mies, and enemies are poor customers. When they 
can, dissatisfied customers transfer their business 
elsewhere. 

We will be faced with strong competition in 
the postwar period, an important fact all of us 
should keep in mind Should any appreciable 
number of our patrons transfer their business to 
our competitors, it is only natural that a curtail- 
ment in our suburban service would result. That 
would mean layoffs and reduced earnings at a 
time when, if the future runs true to form, jobs 
will be scarce. 


To guard against this, each of us should do 
his or her part to keep our patrons liking us. The 
most common-sense way I can suggest is to apply 


the Golden Rule; treat each patron as we would 
like to be treated ourselves. 























Illinois Central Points Way to 
High Courtesy Standards 


Approaching its human. re- 
conversion problem from the 
positive side, the Illinois Cen- 
tral System has two new bul- 
letins which relegate the old- 
fashioned list of “don’ts” to the 
wastebasket. By means of illus- 
tration and headline, one re- 
lease (shown at top) spot- 
lights attention on the direct 
economic link beween the cus- 
tomer and employees. 
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An appeal to pride under- 
scores the second bulletin, with 
the Illinois Central employee 
heing compared to a host. It is 
headed: “Good Housekeeping 
we keep a house our friends 
will like to visit.” Three points 
follow: How to be good hosts; 
the importance of being neat 
and orderly; governing each ac- 
tion with the thought of im- 
pressions made on patrons. 


8,000 Neighbors See the Sights 
At Company Open House 


Employees of The Monarch 
Machine Tool Company, Sidney, 
Ohio, escorted 8,000 of their 
friends and neighbors through 
the plant, in a celebration 
which marked the company’s 
reconversion to peacetime pro 
duction of engine lathes. 

One room filled to overflow- 
ing with war trophies told a 
graphic story of the travels and 
adventures of approximately 
250 World War II 
now back at their jobs with 
Monarch. A barrel filled with 


veterans 


silver dollars dramatized the 
company’s payroll. Professiona 
clowns imported for the occa 
sion kept the children happy, 
as employees explained their 
parts in the building of ma 
chine-tools and showed friend: 
where they worked, and othe 
departments of the plant. 
Although the plant was no 
in actual 
strations of high-speed cutting 
Monarch’s nev 


operation, demor 
of metal on 
postwar lathes were a feature 
of the program. 


How Allis-Chalmers Sells Itself 
To the Plant Community 


To demonstrate how an ef- 
fective program of industrial 
and public relations can prove 
a real asset to business, Walter 
Geist, president, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, has written a_ booklet 
entitled Program for Commu- 
nity Relations. It is distributed 
by the National Manufacturers 
Association’s public informa- 
tion center, New York City. 

This four-point program cov- 
ers the use of local newspaper 
advertising, news and feature 
stories, pamphlets and booklets, 
and civic enterprises. 

In pointing out how the pro- 
gram, now in its third year, has 
worked, Mr. Geist states that 
during the war a series of ads 
every week in the Sunday edi- 
tions of both Milwaukee news- 
papers covering employee rela- 
tions greatly reduced absen- 
teeism and raised employee 
morale. 

Here are the cardinal points 





which are being used in the 
material for this program: 

1. Specific examples of whi 
the company is doing for it 
employees, for the community. 
for the country, and for ir 
dustry, which is the job of sel 
ing the company to the con 
munity. 

2. Recreational facilities fo 
the employees, insurance ar 
rangements, legal aids, ar 
safety schedules. 

3. Examples of men wl 


have started at the bottom anc, 


through merit, have won ad 
vancement. 

4. Products of the compan) 
No attempt should be made t 
sell them, but to show the co: 
tribution the company is ma} 
ing to the American standar 
of living. 

5. Financial statements whic! 
provide material on wage pa) 
ments, taxes, dividends 
stockholders, and how profi 
are being spent. 
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Music While 
You Bank 


The State-Planters Bank and 


If you are married and your better half 
hhold 


YOUR WITHHOLDING TAX FOR 1946 


If you are married and take both exemp- 
tione your withholding taz will be 





takes bot 
tex will be: 


WEEKLY WAGES 
(incl. Meals) 


Trust Company of Richmond, 
Virginia, recently inaugurated 


“hadi. $35.00 . 
. new type of service in con- 37.50 
nection with its banking busi- aan 
ness. This service consists of a 51.50 
53.00 





program of playing recorded 

music in its main banking room 

for employees and customers. 
The music was an outgrowth 


lf you are married and you and your 

better half each take one exemption 

your withholding tax will be: 

WEEKLY WAGES AMOUNT OF 
(Incl. Meals) TAX 


f a policy in providing music erase pb: aa - sons 
for the workers in the transit 4000... «i, 5.10 
ind bookkeeping departments aan ; po 
for a test period of 6 weeks. 53.00 . 7.30 


Musical programs were con- 
jucted as an experiment by the 
bank to reduce fatigue and pro- 
note better working conditions 


will be 


WEEKLY WAGES 
(incl. Meals) 


; . $35.00 . 
for its employees. A poll of the 37.50 . 
workers taken shortly after the = 
musical programs had been in- \ \ 51.50 

\ \\ 53.00 


stituted showed such an over- 


If you are single your withholding tax 


your 


AMOUNT OF WEEKLY WAGES 
TAX 


(Incl. Meals) 
$6.10 $35.00 
6.40 37.50 
6.90 40.00 
7.40 43.75 
8.90 51.50 
9.30 53.00 





holding tax will be 
WEEKLY WAGES 
(incl. Meals) 

$4.20 $35.00 

4.60 37.50 

5.10 40.00 
43.75 
51.50 
53.00 


AMOUNT OF 
TAX 


lf you are married taking both mes: 
tions and have two children your with- 


AMOUNT OF 
TAX 
$2.40 

2.80 
3.30 
3.80 
5.20 
5.50 





If you are married taking both exemp- 
tions and have one child your withhold- 
ing tax will be: 
WEEKLY WAGES 
(Incl. Meale) 
$35.00 . 
37.50 . 
40.00 
43.75 . 
51.50 
53.00 


AMOUNT OF 
TAX 


AMOUNT OF 

TAX 

$ .00 
00 

00 

10 

1.50 
1.80 











whelming endorsement of the 
dea that officers of the bank 
lecided to extend the program 
to its main banking room. The 
uusic is broadeast for 20- 
iinute periods every hour. 

















INVESTMENT 
PER EMPLOYEE 
IN PROPERTY, 
PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT 












FOR EACH EMPLOYEE ON THE PAYROLL, Jersey and 
its consolidated companies have invested $22,600 
in property, plant, and equipment. The gross 
value of capital investments in lands, refineries, 
pipe lines, tankers and other properties necessary 
to provide 108,000 jobs was $2,441,942,488 at the 
end of 1945. 


The chart above is one of several which appeared in newspaper 
ads of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), summarizing high 
lights of its annual report. Other charts indicated ownership of 
stock, wages and dividends, proportion of net profit during 1945 
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Pictorial Chart Simplifies 


Tax Understanding 


\ pictorial tax withholding 
chart developed by the Foster 
Lunch System, Ltd., San Fran 
cisco, makes it easy for its 800 
employees to understand week 
ly Federal tax deductions. Com 
plaints, disappointments, and 
misunderstandings have been 
reduced to a minimum. The lit 
tle pictures illustrating each of 
six representative situations 
help each employee find his 
own status on the chart. 

Employees on the payroll Jan 
uary 1 received copies the first 
of the year. The outer cover 
message pointed out the good 
news that withholding taxes for 
1946 had been reduced. This 
information was omitted on 
folders given to those hired 
later. This group receives their 
tax charts along with the Fos- 
ter Welcome booklet when first 
employed. 

The chart is so understand- 
able that new employees like to 
take it home and talk over 
their exemptions with their 
families, according to George 
O. Olsen, personnel director. 
“Then if any revision of exemp- 
tion arrangement is agreed 
upon, it may be carried out 
easily with all concerned know- 
ing exactly what to expect,” he 
explained. 

Uncle Sam is illustrated in 
the chart as on the receiving 


end of the TONES employees 
pay as withholding taxes each 
week. A weekly scale of $35 to 
$53, including meals, is the gen 
eral basis for tax deductions 
figured for each classification. 

Approximately 55 per cent 
of Foster's employees are wom 
en and about 75 per cent of 
them are married. Mr. Olsen 
notes a definite tendency to dis 


tribute tax burdens in such a 


way as to make their own take 
home pay as large as possible. 

The Welcome hook, received 
along with the tax folders, helps 
newcomers feel more at home 
in the organization. “You are 
now a member of the Foster 
Family,” titles the message of 
President 
Moar whose picture is 
Other 
thumbnail sketch of the chain’s 
history, the 
offers for advancement, its lines 
of supply, a chart of depart- 
ments in the organization and 


welcome 
D. W. 


shown. 


given by 
pages give a 


opportunities _ it 


their heads, locations of Fos- 
ter restaurants and bakeries. 
They are told, too, of Foster's 
most famous specialty, English 
muffins; TNT, the Foster mag- 
azine; the insurance 
plan; union agreements; pay 
and pay day; vacations. Em- 
ployees are invited to visit the 
friendly personnel department 


group 


at any time. 
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Send for Your Free Copy 
of This Catalog of Business 
Books and Services 





The new Dartnell 46-page catalog can 
be of real help to you because it lists 
so many business books, services, train- 
ing films, and reports on today’s busi- 
ness problems. Send for your copy 
today—it’s complimentary! 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, I. 




















NOW...IN 3 EASY STEPS, 
MAKE PHOTOCOPIES 


of Anything! Right in your office! 
ra 
iy 1. INSERT 
“* |Anything you. with a piece of 
i want copied— APECO paper — 


FF 











} 
o> 


1a 





2. PRESS 
THE SWITCH 








— 3. PROCESS 


No darkroom 
Photo-Copyer or technical 
knowledge needed. 











Copies vpte _ 
a And you have your 
low-cost copies of: 


We e LETTERS, BLUE PRINTS, 
‘ CLIPPINGS, PICTURES, 
JIU : CONTRACTS, FINANCIAL 

th DATA, VALUABLE PAPERS, 

0 D Wim CHARTS or over 100 others 


Make error-proof, permanent copies, at 1-a- 
minute speed—of anything written, typed, printed, 
drawn or photographed—even if on both sides! 
APECO saves time, labor, money—any boy or 
girl can operate it. 
Get this helpful FREE book Boz 
MAIL COUPON NOW 
-— 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 

2849 N Clark St, Dept D66, Chicago 14, IN 
Please send me, without obligation, your 

free 20-page illustrated book on Photocopying. 


! 
| 
' 
! 
i 
1 NAME 
! 
i 
i 
1 
! 
‘ 







COMPANY ee tegenr ne 
TITLE ee senarma as 
ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE 
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| The following literature is of 


special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





661. INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN PUERTO RICO, U.S.A. A 
part of U. S. soil standing at the fron- 
tier of its economic future, bids for its 
place in the American scheme of things 
in a beautiful 47-page book, plentifully 
illustrated and crammed with eye open- 
ers in the way of facts and figures. Its 
strategic advantage as a pivot point be- 
tween two great continents is no news. 
Less well known are the facts regarding 
the island’s skilled manpower; its unique 
monetary and lingual advantages; skills 
and resources given a sharp boost by 
U. S. Armed Forces during the war. 
Most thought-provoking for the inquir- 
ing businessman whose eyes are turned 
toward the South. 


662. THE AMERICAN TRAVE- 
LOGUE. Past and future vacation habits 
of America are put under a microscope 
in this booklet compiled by the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company. Every foot- 
step and flap of the billfold is carefully 
recorded and analyzed in a wealth of 
charts, diagrams, and illustrations tell- 
ing who goes where, how they go, where 
they stay, what they do, and how much 
they spend. It also includes predictions 
for the future. 


6638. MEMO FOR AIR-MINDED 
EXECUTIVES. The evident trend of 
many large companies toward corpora- 
tion flight organizations is fraught with 
implications in the insurance field. A 
summary of these problems is presented 
by Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company, with a discussion of special 
safety factors by Captain Gill Robb Wil- 
son, noted aviation authority and direc- 
tor of the company. 


664. ONE PLASTICS AVENUE. Gen- 
eral Electric’s annual brochure describes 
complete facilities available for research, 
development, design, engineering, mold- 
making, manufacturing, compression 
molding, injection molding, laminating, 
and low pressure molding. The 20-page 
booklet in four colors was designed by 
William B. Petzold, industrial designer 
in the G.E. plastics divisions, and is an 
interesting summary of developments 
which began 51 years ago. 


665. KOROSEAL—-THE MODERN 
FLEXIBLE MATERIAL FOR _IN- 


DUSTRY. Introduced in 1926, the inert 
elastic Koroseal, produced by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company from a combination 
of limestone, coke, and salt, has since 
been developed in a multitude of forms. 
Its properties and uses are summarized 
in this 16-page, illustrated book under the 
following headings: Resistance to de- 
structive elements, mechanical proper- 
ties, forms, and industrial and consumer 
applications. 
* * * 

666. VISUAL FRONTS. One of the no- 
table developments of the 20th Century 
is an entirely new concept of commercial 
architecture and design, strikingly il 
lustrated in this 24-page book by Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company. These de- 
sign suggestions were created by some 
of the country’s leading architects and 
embody a challenging concept of mer 
chandising. The application of amazing 
new glass products which absorb heat, 
reduce ultraviolet rays, and insulate, to 
name only a few, is also explained 
Sketches in color are adaptable to types 
of installation other than those specifi- 
cally indicated. 


* * * 


667. 50 BILLION RECORDS CAN’T 
BE WRONG. Although microfilming has 
been in use since 1928 when it was first 
introduced by Eastman Kodak Com 
pany, its almost limitless possibilities are 
still being developed. How it can be 
used by the general run of business to 
save storage space, speed reference to 
office files, make facsimile prints, and 
preserve valuable records is described 
and illustrated in detail in Recordak 
Corporation’s 36-page book, complete 
even to the insertion of actual samples 


of microfilm. 
* * * 


668. IN BANK AFTER BANK. A 
companion of the booklet above, this il 
lustrates microfilm’s special uses in con 
nection with the multiple burden of pa 
per work and records necessary to banks 
How the Recordak System of microfilm 
ing is used in reducing operating costs 
of transit and bookkeeping departments, 
applications, and installations are all 
analyzed. 


* * ~ 


669. OVER-ALL LIGHTING. Al 
phases of scientific lighting are covere 
in the comprehensive new catalog No. 46 
of The F. W. Wakefield Brass Compan) 
It presents engineering details of equip 
ment designed for a variety of installa 
tions. Construction details, with full di 
mensional data including blueprints. 
light distribution curves, tables, and for 
mulas for estimating lighting results, ar: 
included in this handsome 40-page book 


* . ~ 


6610. MSA CATALOG OF INDUS 
TRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT. Tl« 
new catalog No. 6-B of the Mine Safet 
Appliances Company is devoted exclusive 
ly to equipment developed to promot 
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the safety and welfare of industrial work- 
ers. In its 178 pages are hundreds of 
pictures, lists of parts, diagrams for use 
and explanation of operational principles, 
and new features. 


* * * 


6611. THE SIMPLE LOW-COST WAY. 
Companies contemplating the purchase 
of machinery will be interested in the 
Commercial Credit Company’s financing 
plan for that purpose. The plan makes it 
unnecessary to draw on money needed 
for working capital purposes. 


* 7 * 


6612. PENSION PLANNING FOR 
YOUR BUSINESS. Stressing the fact 
that progressive American business firms 
find pension plans one means of main- 
taining an atmosphere in which private 
enterprise may continue to prosper, the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America outlines its method of working 
with employers on an individual basis 
and tells of the general facilities avail- 
able for that purpose. 


* * * 


6613. CREDIT LOSS CONTROL. Re- 
viewing by means of charts the years 
following World War I which brought a 
flood of credit failures, the American 
Credit Indemnity Company introduces 
salient advantages of its policies which 
will enable a business so protected to 
guard against abnormal and excessive 
credit losses. 


* * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMERIcAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


661. Puerto Rico Development Co., Al- 
len 55, San Juan 12, Puerto 
Rico. 

662. Research Department, Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co., 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 

663. Bankers National Life Insurance 
Co., Montclair, N. J. 

664. General Electric Co., News Bu- 
reau, Chemical Department, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

665. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

666. Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., To- 
ledo 3, Ohio. 

667, 668. Recordak Corp., 350 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

669. The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., 
Vermillion, Ohio. 

6610. Mine Safety Appliances Co., Brad- 
dock, Thomas & Meade Streets, 
Pittsburgh. 

6611. Commercial Credit Company, 14 
Light St., Baltimore 2. 

6612. Guardian Life Insurance Co., 50 
Union Square, New York 3. 

6613. American Credit Indemnity Co., 
First National Bank Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2. 
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Moving day coming up? 

Here are some facts you 

leaders of industry will want to 

add to that memorandum. Whether yours is a 
parent plant or branch, Missouri offers these 
advantages: 


New State Constitution favors industry 
Low Taxes 

Over 950 new corporations last year 
Adequate water supply 

Abundance of skilled native labor 
Excellent transportation facilities 

Rich markets, retail and wholesale 
Wealth of natural resources 

Low cost power 

350 communities eager to cooperate 


. &. 


2. 2 


&. a a ak el 


Specialized, confidential service to 
industrialists. Write direct: Missouri State 
Department of Resources and Development, 
Department 713, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 



































New 100-Page Dartnell Report Gives 
Latest Facts, Figures, and Postwar 
Trends in Salesmen’s Compensation 


If you are considering adjusting your sales- 
men’s compensation plan now or for the post- 
war period, be sure to get a copy of this new 
Report No. 516 just prepared by the editors 
of Dartnell Service. In typewritten form with 
numerous charts and exhibits, contents include: 


Average 1943 net earnings of salesmen in 290 
lines of business—Hygrade Sylvania Classifica- 
tion Plan—Chart showing changes in sales- 
men’s compensation since war began -New 
salary plus incentive plan likely in postwar 
period—Contract compensation plan keeps 
salesmen happy during “freeze’’—Tables show- 
ing latest auto expense and hotel expense 
allowances—Chart showing comparative draw- 
ing account rates—Trends in postwar com- 
pensation for sales executives; junior execu- 
tives; branch managers, etc. 


100 pages. 843 z 11 inches. 
Loose leaf. Leatherette binder. a oo 
Name imprinted in gold ° 


if check is sent with order, 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


DARTNELL SALES SERVICE 







































AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 
WITHOUT EMPLOYEE 
MAGAZINE HEADACHES 


© No full time editor required 

® No editorial work necessary 

® No production headaches 

® No cuts to buy or printing to do 


If you have always wanted an em- 
ployee magazine of your own, as 
an aid to increased production, as 
an aid to employee morale... as 
a means of holding your organiza- 
tion together—this is the answer... 


Let N.R.B. edit and print your magazine 
for you at an astonishingly low cost. 


. e 
N.R.B. is the world’s largest producer 
of employee magazines. 
e * 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION TODAY 


The National Research Bureau, Inc. 
National Research Building 

415 North Dearborn St., Dept. ME 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

I may be interested in your employee mag- 


azine plan. Write me about it—without 
obligation on my part. 

Name sdesiialaascetibiaaesaaiinainatinladdiaiiitig 
Position seninbnnitinitaintdianmeaiaiat 


Company donee hactoniaalasdibdhbcabiaasieciuaniag 


Street -iataitcetaddadcainibiascesiaasig 





City... en Zone. State 


TTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEA 
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TOMORROW WITHOUT FEAR. By 
Chester Bowles. Right now Washington 
is full of businessmen waving tomahawks 
at Mr. Bowles. They would scalp him 
(officially, of course) in a moment. Thou- 
sands of others would love to tack the 
hide of OPA right on the walls in the 
men’s bar at the Statler. But Mr. Bowles 
is not the least worried. He has busied 
himself writing a book outlining plans 
for a 400-billion dollar economy in 
1964.°It is a remarkable book which at- 
tempts to revive the American spirit 
that produced 100,000 planes a year 
when such authorities as Governor 
Dewey positively asserted it was foolish 
even to talk of producing 50,000 planes 
a year. He reminds us that despite all 
croakers who said it could not be done, 
we produced 20,000,000 tons of shipping 
a year, more than 40 times our normal 
peacetime production. His idea is if we 
could do that for war we ought to be 
able to do it for peace. And he makes 
his ideas seem plausible. Many of his 
suggestions are similar to the ideas ad- 
vocated by the Committee for Economic 
Development, and in places his book is 
strikingly similar to Sixty Million Jobs 
by Secretary Wallace. 

In his book, Chester Bowles poses a “two 
hundred billion dollar question” in which 
he asks whether we return to a 98-billion 
dollar economy which we had in 1940, or 
go on to a 200-billion dollar economy 
which we should have in the late forties. 
Then he shows why and how we can 
have the latter, and double our gross 
national income by 1964 if we get our 
economic machine to working and if 
government cooperates with business and 
agriculture to take up the slack when 
and if it occurs. He sees the govern- 
ment’s role in a free economy as sus- 
taining the market, by varying its spend- 
ing from year to year (Hoover first pro- 
posed this idea). Second, the government 
must promote maximum free competi- 
tion; third, raise minimum wages; fourth, 
extend social security; fifth, bring taxes 
up to date; sixth, a bold plan to build 
homes; seventh, foster foreign trade; 
eighth, provide a fair share for farmers. 
He admits none of these things are going 
to be easy, and says we can achieve 
none of them without planning for them. 
His idea is that the alternative to these 
achievements is a depression and another 
loss of 350 billion dollars in another de- 
pression. Jesse Jones said the 1930 de- 
pression cost 250 billion dollars. 

But we find nothing in it we can criti- 
cize. It is an inspiring book which shows 
up what a glorious opportunity faces us. 
It is a sort of economic primer which 
everybody can understand and which we 
hope will be read by all our 140,000,000 
people. Simon and Schuster, New York. 
Paper bound, $1.00; cloth, $2.50. 








PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 






mai-=- 7 ¢ 
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Job Evaluation 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 











PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“Hush-A-Phone”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines. 


A Unique Gift 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 


43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 




















24 Issues for $5.00 


During the next two years the 
pages of INnpusrriaL RELATIONS 
magazine will bring you a number 
of significant and important ar- 
ticles covering new aspects of em- 
ployer-employee relations brought 
about by changing conditions. 





This magazine is “must” reading 
for employers, personnel directors, 
and industrial relations executives 
who want to keep abreast of the 
latest developments in human rela- 
tions as applied to business. 


To be sure to get your copy regu- 
larly, we suggest you enter a sub- 
scription at the special rate of 
twenty-four issues for $5.00. Simply 
clip this advertisement to your 
letterhead and mail direct to 








The Circulation Manager | 





Industrial Relations 
Magazine ! 

4660 Ravenswoop AVENUE 
Cuicaco 40, IL. H 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 








Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
11,000 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 394, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


Sienal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 












Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED oS UNGUMMED 
VED ems ROLL coe 








PHILA., PA. 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE. 








ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, 
sales letters, collection let- 
ters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mail- 
ings of all kinds. 200 ideas 
and 200 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can 
use costing over $10,000. 
Yours for $3.00. Sent on ap- 
proval. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. » Chicago 40, Ili. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
500—$ 25,000 


This thoroughly organized confidential ser- 
vice of 36 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale)e ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N, 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 537 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 





Bound Volumes for Sale 





FOR SALE: Bound volumes Printers’ Ink, 
1924 through 1941 (4 volumes each year) ; 
also 1918, last 3 quarters; all of 1919; last 2 
quarters of 1920. $1.00 a volume or $65 for 
the entire set of 81 volumes. F.O.B. Chicago. 
Box 73, AMERICAN BUSINESS Magazine, 
i660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 














MANAGEMENT SERVICE 











Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 


Production ag 


Chrysler Bidg., Mew York 17 « Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 

















RALPH W. ELLS 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 


specializing in 
Job Evaluation 
Personnel Programs 
Salary and Wage Administration 
1001 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
























LOOM AMEAD 





Udshiptes£s. 








Pong anacigngoag ted the country is having 
the boom of its life. Actually the picture is 
not so rosy. Many of the reports which are 
making the headlines are in terms of dollar 
sales. These are rolling along. But there is 
evidence that buyers are beginning to hold 
back orders. For example, purchasmg agents 
meeting in Chicago report that forward buy- 
ing, due to the high state of confusion in most 
industries, has become practically impossible. 
The old guideposts, so say the purchasing 
agents, have lost their significance. Buying is 
on a hit-and-miss basis, with too many chances 
for a miss. Suppliers tell buyers sales are being 
made at a loss and cannot long continue on 
that basis. Leaders among the purchasing 
agents look for another complete turn in the 
wage-price circle, and expect producers to be 
confronted with new wage demands which will 
further upset the wage applecart and add to 
price confusion. 'To be sure that is only one 
side of the picture, and purchasing agents en- 
joy being pessimistic. They could be wrong. 
Something might happen to straighten out the 
situation, so buying and selling can get back 
on a solid foundation. Unless there is a return 
of confidence, it might well be that the boom, 
so far as unit sales are concerned, has passed 
its peak. Dollar sales should continue to climb, 
but dollar sales have long since lost their com- 
parative values. 


Office Machines 


What are the chances for getting some new 
office appliances soon’ Not too good. Accord- 
ing to a survey by E. IF’. Hutton & Company, 
new plant facilities of the office equipment in- 
dustry will not be ready until 1947. It is esti- 
mated 1946 operations of the industry will 
average only about 75 per cent of current 
‘apacity, with the backlog of both domestic 
and foreign orders at an all-time high. “Not 
only does there exist a huge deferred demand 
for office equipment,” the Hutton survey 
states, “but there is also a vigorous impetus for 
expanded demand to be found in increased 
labor costs. Passage of the minimum wage law 
now before Congress, increasing the minimum 
wage rates, would cause many managers to re- 
duce labor costs by the use of timesaving and 
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cost-cutting office devices. There would be 
greater emphasis upon the installation of sys- 
tems for handling commercial and business ac- 
tivities. . . . A further use for office machines 
is to be found in the greater controls that busi- 
nessmen find necessary under intensely com- 
petitive conditions.” This, thinks Hutton, 
points to the wisdom of buying shares of the 
well-established companies in the field. And 
that sounds like good advice. But by the same 
token, it may be equally smart not to wait too 
long before placing orders for the equipment 
you will need in 1947. The industry is now 10 
months behind in deliveries. It may be a year 
behind before it catches its breath. 


Man Building 


Lawrence A. Appley, who has just taken 
over the post of vice president of personne! 
and public relations for Montgomery Ward & 
Company, thinks business is handicapped by 
the policy of adapting positions to the man 
especially executives—instead of building th« 
man to fit the position. As a result, a lot of 
misfits are to be found in key management 
jobs. “After an organization is properly set 
up,” he thinks, “every position carries with it 
certain obligations which must be performed. 
If the individual in the position is not capabk 
of meeting these obligations, the common tend- 
ency has been to let others do it or to supple- 
ment him in his weakness. It would seem that 
the better approach would be to discover th 
individual’s weaknesses and through training 
and development build him to carry the re- 
sponsibility. Therefore, it is recommended that 
for each position there should be a list of 
specifications required by the individual to fill 
it successfully.” Mr. Appley has put his finger 
on a weakness in too many business organiza- 
tions. The practice has resulted in highly im- 
portant functions of management (industria! 
and public relations is a good example) being 
done by executives neither trained nor quali- 
fied for the work, or by a second-line executiv: 
without skilled supervision. Maybe it’s time for 
a change. Maybe it’s time we stop talking 
about executive job specifications, rating plans. 
and training programs, and start doing somc- 
thing. Next year may be too late.—J. C. A. 
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